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With the “ SPECTATOR ” of Saturday, April 25th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 


preceding the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@~—— 
S$ we expected, the Matabele revolt proves to be a serious 
effair. The whole tribe would appear to be im arms, 
headed by seven hundred black policemen, who were levied and 
drilled by Dr. Jameson to avoid the expense of enrolling 
Europeans. They are murdering the scattered white planters 
and miners in Rhodesia, and have occupied the hills in a 
circuit of some fifteen miles round Buluwayo. A laager has 
been constructed in the market-square, and the whites are 
coming in, some fighting their own way through, and some 
under the escort of rescue parties headed by Mr Selous and 
others. The Zimes of Wednesday calculates that there are 
eighteen hundred organised militia in Rhodesia, besides per- 
haps fifteen hundred adult whites in Buluwayo, and considers 
that force sufficient; but it is known that the town has only 
one month’s supply of food, and the reports as to ammuni- 
tion are not satisfactory. The conveyance of fresh supplies 
from Fort Salisbury and Mafeking will be a work of time and 
difficulty, though Khama offers to assist in protecting the 
Southern Road. The Cape authorities are calling for 
volunteers, who come forward readily; and President 
Kruger, in a satirical but friendly letter, has offered to allow 
his burghers to volunteer. All white men in South Africa 
can be depended upon against all black men; but time and 
distance tell heavily against the former. The rumoured 
despatch of five thousand British troops bas been denied, the 
Government, unwisely as we think, hesitating in the present 
situation of affairs in Egypt to increase the garrison of South 
Africa, but a force has doubtless been warned in readiness 
for any eventuality. Mr. Rhodes is at Fort Salisbury raising 
a force of volunteers to escort him to Buluwayo, but it is 
probable that for some days intelligence will be scanty. 











The latest intelligence from South Africa, published on 
Friday morning, and extending to April 2nd, is more 
favourable as to the chance of suppressing the Matabele 
revolt. Its general drift is that Buluwayo is safe, that all 
South Africa has woke up, and that from two or three 
separate points convoys of ammunition are being sent 
forward with bands of hastily raised but effective volun- 
teers. When they arrive a forward movement will be 
attempted against the Matabeles. On the other hand, 
it is admitted that all the warriors of that tribe are in 
movement, that they are full of fight, and that they are 
unexpectedly well armed. The Boers within Rhodesia, and 
indeed everywhere, are entirely on the side of other white men. 





Government on Tuesday afternoon in a very able speech, of 
which the introductory part, before he got to his account of 
the new measure, was singularly interesting. He told the 
House that in 1895 the voluntary schools educated 2,445,812 
children, against 1,879,218 educated in Board-schools. The 
voluntary schools, moreover, received in 1870 only £329,845 
from their supporters for the maintenance of the schools, 
whereas in 1895 they received £640,406. Indeed, calcu- 
lated merely in proportion to the number of children 
educated, the subscriptions to the voluntary schools are now 
on the increase, for while in 1894 they amounted to only 
63. 83d per child, they amounted last year to 6s. 104d., or 
to an additional 24d. for every child educated. And besides 
this, the English Church has spent in buildings between 1870 
and 1895 no less than £7,375,402. Of course, therefore, Sir 
John Gorst had no difficulty in showing that it would not only 
be very unfair to the supporters of schools who had made such 
public-spirited efforts as this to try and force their children 
into School Board schools which they do not approve, but 
that it would be a most unjustifiable piece of gratuitous 
national extravagance, especially as the cost of a child in 
School Board schools is on an average £2 10s. 13d. as 
against £1 18s, 113d. in the voluntary schools. 


We have space only to mention a few principal features of 
Sir John Gorst’s measure. He gave the most convincing 
evidence that in the poorer country Board-schools the 
instruction is very inadequate and that the teachers are 
very ill-paid, and also that at present the children often 
forget all that they have learned in a very few years after 
leaving school; in other words, that what is needed is 
both to improve the character of the teaching, and there- 
fore the salaries of the teachers, and also to keep the 
children longer at school, for which last purpose he proposes 
to raise the minimum age at which a child may leave school 
from eleven to twelve. He also proposes to decentralise the 
work of the Education Office by handing over to an Educa- 
tion Committee appointed .by the County Council of each 
county, the duty of inspecting and criticising the schools in 
that county,—this Committee to contain a majority of county 
councillors, who may, however, be reinforced by a minority of 
persons interested in education who have not been elected to 
the County Council. These Education Authorities will be 
charged with the duty of distributing a new grant of 4s. per 
child to all the voluntary schools and the poorer Board-schools, 
—the grant to be spent in improving the salaries of the teachers 
and the character of the teaching generally. The pauper 
schools may also be handed over to the Education Authority, 
—perhaps the most beneficent of the provisions of the Bill,— 
and the industrial schools are to be placed under them. 
These Education Authorities will be supervised by the Central 
Department, but they will be the main educational agent in 
each county. Any particular class of schools (as, for in- 
stance, the Catholic schools) will be allowed to federate them- 
selves, and to receive a lump-sum for the whole number of 
schools so associated, and then the body to which this sum 
is handed over will distribute it as they like among the 
various schools so associated. Finally, when a “reasonable” 
number of parents agree that they wish to have a particular 
kind of religious instruction given to their children, the 
Education Authority is to be empowered to make arrange- 
ments for their being taught their religious lessons by the 
accredited teachers of the particular Church on which the 
parents have fixed their hearts. 


Mr. Acland’s criticism was more or less held in reserve, 
though he spoke of the measure as a great upheaval of the 
existing system, and expressed very frauk'y his dislike to 
what he called the virtual abolition of the Cov er-Temple 
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compromise. Indeed, his speech did not at all satisfy the 
ferocious anti-denominationalists, as we observe that the Rev. 
Hough Price Hughes has expressed his astonishment that Mr. 
Acland bad not more vehemently denounced “ this infamous 
Bill,” and has stated that its vast demerits had only been 
adequately apprehended by the Daily Chronicle and the West- 
minster Gazette. What makes some of the Opposition Members 
almost furious is the proposal to let a “reasonable number ” of 
parents require their children to be instructed by a religious 
teacher of their own way of thinking, which is regarded by 
the extreme party as sanctioning sectarianism, as of course it 
does. But we had thought that in that sense sectarianism 
had been sanctioned ever since the repeal of the various test 
Acts. The nineteenth-century form of intolerance, however, 
is directed against all who will not consent to sink their 
religious differences in a vague sort of tincture of all forms of 
Christianity. The strong adberents of a definite intellectual 
creed for their children, are regarded as deserving of a minor 
kind of persecution. 


Paris was excited on Sunday by the news that M. Berthelot, 
the chemist recently appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
had resigned, and by a hundred explanations of that event. 
The official account is that some of M. Berthelot’s relations 
have died; the Times’ correspondent’s account is that M. 
Berthelot gave way before the torrent of criticism which 
poured on him; and the true account is, we fancy, that the 
Russian Government was dissatisfied with his management 
of recent questions. That Government does not greatly love 
amateur Foreign Ministers, and was especially provoked to 
be dragged into the petty quarrel about the demand on the 
Egyptian Caisse, at a moment when it is inviting the whole 
world to the gigantic ceremonial of the Czar’s coronation. 
It is, moreover, irritated to perceive that the result of this 
mismanagement has been that Great Britain has been drawn 
once more nearer to the Triple Alliance. It felt bound to vote 
with France against the grant of £500,000 from the Caisse, 
but it felt also that M. Berthelot had failed to understand 
the situation. Representations in this sense were made to 
Paris, and M. Berthelot was invited to resign. He declined, 
but on the matter being referred to M. Faure, the President 
supported the Russian view, and M. Berthelot consequently 
resigned. M. Bourgeois then appointed himself Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and M. Sarrien was with some @ifficnlty 
persuaded to accept the portfolio of the Interior. 


There is much discussion whether this incident is favour- 
able or not to this country, it being reported on one side that 
M. Bourgeois will take a “ firmer ” tone, and on the other that 
he regards the position of Great Britain with a friendly eye. 
On Thursday M. Bourgeois read in the Chamber a carefully 
worded paper in which, after referring to some minor ques- 
tions, he declared that in Egypt Russia and France were in 
zomplete accord—he repeated this twice—that they had voted 
against the grant for the Soudan expedition, and being 
lJefeated, had lodged a protest, and were now negotiating 
“with firmness and prudence” (sagesse). He made a great 
point of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, perhaps as an 
apology for the conduct of France in Armenia. The 
whole speech means, we imagine, that Russia being indis- 
posed to move, nothing will be done for the present, 
a view confirmed by the fact that Lord Salisbury has 
gone to the Riviera. It must not be forgotten that even 
if M. Bourgeois cares little about the Soudan expedition, as 
is probable, he needs the support of the “ patriotic” party in 
the Chamber, and is, therefore, almost compelled to strike an 
attitude. 


When Mr. Balfour moved, on Monday, that the House of 
Commons should meet at noon on Tuesday to hear Sir J. Gorst 
introduce the Education Bill, and that it should on its rising 
on Tuesday adjourn to Thursday, April 9th, a great conflict 
arose over what was called his mismanagement of the business 
of the House, and especially over the proposal to introduce one 
of the most important measures of the Session on the very day 
on which the House was to adjourn for the Easter holidays. 
Sir William Harcourt was very indignant on the subject, 
declaring that no proper allowance of time had been made for 
the discussion on the Naval Works Bill, and complaining, 
in spite of the House having had more Closure in the course 
of a few weeks than it had ever before had in a whole 
Session, that it had got through but little business. Even 





Mr. James Lowther lifted up his voice i : 

for depriving private Members of their ea 
Balfour took the attack with his usual 
suggested that as the whole of the serious d 
occurs in the second reading debate and in ‘ : 

William Harcourt need not stay in town to y tone meg vad 
Gorst’s statement, but might read it at leisure in the “ie 
paper,—a suggestion which caused great umbrage ney 
William, who evidently thought that it was thrown out in 
a spirit of levity. Ultimately Mr. Labouchere moved ag - 
amendment to leave out the words that the House should = 
its rising “adjourn to April 9th,” when the amendment a 
lost by a majority of 146 (233 to 87). Another amendment . 
Mr. Lloyd George’s was defeated by a majority of 189 (254 to 
72); the Closure was carried by a majority of 165 (249 to 84) 

and finally Mr. Balfour’s motion was carried by a majority of 
173 (246 to 73). is 


~‘ leader 
Privileges, Mr. 
equanimity, and 
ebating on a Bil} 


Lord Rosebery on Saturday last made a Speech at 
breakfast given at Huddersfield to the Libera] agents rt 
secretaries of the various Liberal organisations, on the subject 
of the peerages he had bestowed on two Members of the 
Gladstonian party, for which he had been severely attacked 
The drift of his speech was that his attack on the political 
power of the House of Lords did not at all involve the 
notion that fit Members should never be added to that 
House, but that, nevertheless, he had not wished to 
make any new Peers, and should not have done go had 
not Mr. Gladstone represented to him that he was honour. 
ably pledged to give the two peerages subsequently be. 
stowed by Lord Rosebery, but which Mr, Gladstone himself 
before his retirement could not give without losing two votes 
for his party in the House of Commons. However, it wag not 
true that it was his own wish to create the new Peerages, and 
it was not true that they were given as an equivalent for 
large subscriptions to the funds of the Gladstonian party. Of 
course, every one will accept Lord Rosebery’s statement as 
absolutely true, and it exonerates him from the responsibility 
for the creation of those peerages. But was it so very heavy 
a responsibility that he should have been eager to disclaim 
it? Is it not rather faint-hearted in him to sink exhausted 
under so very mild a responsibility as that? Is it not rather 
like the Princess who could not sleep if there were but a 
crampled rose-leaf to disturb the smoothness of her bed? 


The troublesome little affair of the Duke of Cambridge’s 
pension has ended. The pension would have been voted to 
anybody else who had served in such a capacity for forty 
years—indeed, it is less by £200 a year than the Duke would 
have been entitled to as a Cabinet Minister—but the con- 
stituencies are determined that Princes who work shall work 
for nothing. They are paid, they say, for being Princes. 
Even Tory Members, therefore, found it impossible to vote 
for the pension, and a hint was conveyed to the Duke that it 
would be wise to withdraw his application. The Duke 
immediately complied, though maintaining that his services 
justified the request ; and Mr. Balfour on Friday week read his 
letter to the House of Commons. It is impossible to reason 
with a prejudice of this kind; but suppose the Duke during 
his tenure of office had won a pitched battle. We maintain 
that in the national interest the Sovereign ought to be able to 
reward special service by a special grant, even though the 
service is not of a kind which can be made patent to a meet- 
ing of electors. If needful let the grant lie for six weeks on 
the table of the House, like an alteration in the Education 
Code. In this case the fact that the Duke enjoys an appanage 
as Prince of the Blood had nothing to do with the matter. 


The revenue returns for the past financial year are extra- 
ordinary. The total sum paid into the Imperial Exchequer 
is £101,973,829, to which must be added the sum paid to the 
Local Taxation account, which is £7,366,117, making altogether 
the enormous sum of £109,339,946. The total of the Imperial 
revenue for 1895-96 exceeds by £7,290,067 the total of the 
Imperial revenue for 1894-95, while the total sum paid into the 
Local Taxation accounts for 1895-96 exceeds by £352,575 the 
sum for 189495. Of the increase of the last financial year 
over its predecessor, less than half is due to Sir William 
Harcourt’s Estate-duties. Under every other heading, with the 
one exception of the “Miscellaneous” heading, the increase 
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and a half, in Customs and Excise the increase is more 
than half a million and more than three-quarters of a million 
respectively, in Property and Income-tax half a million, and 
go forth. This great recovery of the revenue speaks volumes 
for our Free-trade system. If Mr. Chamberlain could but 

ysuade our great Colonies to follow in our footsteps, we 
ghould indeed owe him a great debt of gratitude. 

The Italian position on the Red Sea has become much 
easier. The siege of Kassala has not been raised in the 
technical sense, for Arabs are still attacking the fortress, but 
their ablest leader, Osman Digna, has started for Suakin 
with, it is believed, fifteen thousand followers. Strong Italian 
reinforcements also are on their march to the place, and it is 
believed that its safety is, for the mument, secured. The 
Negus Menelek, moreover, either to obtain supplies for his 
troops, or to satisfy his feudatories, who wished for a respite 
from war, has retired from Adowa to Shoa with his whole 
Army. General Baldissera has therefore three or four months 
at least in which to organise his forces and conclude negotia- 
tions with the King. There seems to be little doubt that peace 
will be ultimately arranged, the Italians keeping Massowah 
and the country around it, but giving up all hope of subju- 
gating Abyssinia. It would not surprise us if, when the im- 
pression of their defeat dies away, they hand over Massowah 
tothe British. Their natural share of Africa is Tripoli, which, 
if Barca is included, would be a valuable possession, and they 
are out of place on the Red Sea. 


The scope of the little war in the Soudan is widening. 
According to the latest accounts Osman Digna, with fifteen 
thousand fighting men, hasarrived within thirty milesof Suakin, 
and is threatening that port and Tokar. At the same time the 
Dervishes are pouring into Dongola and reconnoitring further 
North, with an obvious intention of getting behind the British 
force should it continue its march. The Khalifa, who was once 
a great fighting man, is said to be fairly roused by the British 
advance; he is collecting his forces, and it is conjectured 
that he will expect British troops to be sent to the front, and 
will, if he can, attack before their arrival. The general 
opinion of experts is that the Egyptian army is not strong 
enough to defend Suakin, protect the friendly tribes between 
that point and Berber, and hold the route to Dongola all at 
the same time. The Government is therefore advised to 
summon a small corps d’armée—say, ten thousand men of all 
arms—from India, who would break up Osman Digna’s force, 
and threaten the rear of the Dervishes in front of the 
Egyptian army. The plan to be adopted is not known; but 
it is evident that the affair is getting too big for the Egyptian 
army unassisted. Many of the desert Sheikhs are offering 
assistance, but it is in the actual fighting that we shall want 
numbers, and their value in battle isonly doubtful. Probably 
they would prove good soldiers so long as things went well. 
The correspondents, we note, all assume that there is plenty 
of time; but that is not quite so certain, The Dervishes are 
not waiting for the rising of the Nile, and are almost inde- 
pendent of commissariat. 


If the Guardians of the Gloucester Union were to be 
indicted for manslaughter, no one could object on the ground 
of injustice. For some ten years, according to the Times, they 
have neglected to carry out compulsory vaccination in their 
district, and the result is an epidemic of small-pox of the 
most virulent type,—an epidemic which is proving specially 
destructive to the young, and which when it does not kill often 
leaves the victim blind for life. Durimg the Jast seven weeks 
the disease has been gaining ground, and in the Jast two weeks 
no fewer tham one hundred and fifty-four fresh cases have 
been notified each week. The local authorities are doing their 
best to get the people vaccinated and re-vaccinated, but it is 
of course now too late. As a proof of the character of the 
disease, it may be mentioned that out of ninety deaths 
Seventy-four were of unvaccinated persons. Let us hope 
that the people of Leicester will take warning. If Leicester 
persists in her present policy, she is certain sooner or later 
to be overtaken by an epidemic of small-pox, which in so 
great a city will have the proportions of a medizval plague. 


On Friday week, during the debate on the vote on account, 
Mr. J. A. Pease drew attention to the abominable system 


Curzon, in reply, declared that the Government had been 
busily engaged during the Recess in inquiring into the sub- 
ject. A rebellion near the coast had temporarily interrupted 
their action, but they hoped in a few months that the legal 
status would be abolished. On Sir E. Grey and other 
Members expressing dissatisfaction that the Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs had not given a more specific answer, 
Mr. Curzon still refused to name any particular day or month, 
but gave a pledge that our representative at Zanzibar, when 
he returned to that country, should carry back instructions 
for abolition. We suppose we must rest satisfied with this, 
but we confess that we regard with indignation and disgust 
an hour’s delay in putting an end to slavery, and, what is 
worse, plantation slavery. It ought to be a rule of the 
Empire that the moment a country passes into our hands or 
under our Protectorate the legal status of slavery is ipso facto 
abolished. An English official’s eyes ought to be incapable 
of seeingaslave. It was suggested during the debate that 
Mr. Hardinge might be prosecuted for recognising the status 
of slavery. That is an interesting point, and might raise 
and decide the question whether a subject of the Queen can 
rightly hand over a slave to his alleged master. 


Mr. Gladstone on Saturday last assisted at the opening of 
the new line across the Wirral Peninsula, which not only 
shortens the journey between North Wales and Lancashire, 
but opens up a country hitherto untouched by the railways. 
At the inevitable luncheon Mr. Gladstone treated the guests 
of the company to some pleasant talk about railway extension. 
Railways began by radiating from London, but since then the 
need for good cross-transport had grown up, and was being 
provided for. “I remember,” said Mr. Gladstone, “ how, as 
a little boy, I used to stroll upon the sands of the Mersey 
now occupied for the most part by the Liverpool docks, and 
look across the Mersey on the Handred of Wirral and upon 
the Welsh hills beyond, just as an Englishman standing on 
the cliffs of Dover now looks across to France.” In point 
of fact, added Mr. Gladstone, that was a feeble illustra- 
tion, because France is now far nearer the Englishman at 
Dover than ever Cheshire or North Wales was to the in- 
habitants of Lancashire seventy years ago. This passage 
has delighted the country, as do all Mr. Gladstone’s 
reminiscences of his childhood. The public love a living 
link with former generations, and they also delight in the 
thought of a man in whom meet the Englishman’s two 
loves,—-one for the past and the other for progress. 


The Oxford and Cambridge Boat-Race was rowed last 
Saturday in tempestuous weather. The race, which was won 
by Oxford, was a most exciting one. Cambridge led almost 
for the whole distance, but towards the end of the course 
Oxford crept up and finished, contrary to general expecta- 
tion, two-fifths of a length in front. This was the seventh 
successive victory for Oxford. The race has been rowed 
in all fifty-three times. Oxford has won thirty of these and 
Cambridge twenty-two. There was one dead-heat. 


The French Chamber has adjourned to May 19th,a long 
respite for the world. 


The Report of the Departmental Committee, appointed to 
report on the condition of Poor-law schools, was published on 
Thursday. The Committee consisted of experts like Mr. 
Mundella, Mr. Lyulph Stanley, Sir J. Gorst, and the Rev. 
Brooke Lambert, with Sir J. Russell Reynolds to represent 
sanitation, and Mrs. Barnett to plead for the interests of the 
female children. The Report is utterly condemnatory of the 
present system, which is declared to be bad in every par- 
ticular. The children are crowded in huge barracks, are 
habitually neglected, and are taught simply nothing. The 
Committee declare that there must be more “individual 
care” and “a more natural life,” and specially recommend the 
abandonment of aggregation and advise boarding-out on a great 
scale. Reform will cost money, but it is indispensable, and, 
as we hope to point out next week, the outlay can be made to 
repay itself. The narrative of the children’s condition is 
thoroughly disgraceful to the country, and specially dis- 
creditable to its chattering philanthropists. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 





of slavery allowed by us in Zanzibar and Pemba. Mr. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 


| OF course it is impossible as yet to gauge the effect 


of all the great changes which Sir John Gorst’s 
Education Bill offers us. The provisions of the Bill were 
very briefly stated by him in his speech, and there has 
been no time to compare carefully the clauses of the 
Bill itself with the furious attacks made on it by those 
newspapers which hope, and perhaps believe, that the 
education policy of the Government will be the one 
question on which they have a bare chance of exciting 
anger in the constituencies. We differ from them on 
that point, though we have no doubt that the Par- 
liamentary opposition will be embittered enough. The 
constituencies themselves, we believe, will preserve their 
composure in spite of the wrath of their local leaders. 
But the Bill is certainly a very large, and as we quite 
hope without pretending as yet to have considered it 
adequately, a very statesmanlike measure. 

In the first place, it raises the minimum age at which 
a child may leave school from eleven to twelve. That isa 
provision at which too many of the parents will grumble, 
but we shall have the hearty support of both parties in the 
State for that most necessary reform. At present, unless 
the children who have left at eleven attend night-schools 
subsequently, the knowledge they have obtained vanishes 
from their minds like morning dew from the grass. We 
shall have in time to raise the minimum age again from 
twelve to thirteen, but the Government are wise in not 
going too fast. Importantas itis for the children to keep 
them at school beyond the early age at which, if they 
have made progress early, they are now allowed to leave it, 
it is still more important not to disgust the parents with 
our school system, and there is no doubt that their very 
natural eagerness to associate their children with them- 
selves in contributing to the support of the family, makes 
them too often grudge the extension of the school age in 
spite of their pride in their children’s progress. In the 
next place, it is an enormous gain to entrust the Education 
Authority with the power to rescue the pauper children 
from the guardians of the poor and to provide for them 
in a humane and satisfactory fashion, so as to give them 
the prospect of an honest and prosperous career. These 
two provisions are eulogised by the leaders of both 
parties, and are worth so much that even if the changes 
which the Radicalsf{most bitterly condemn were as bad as 
we fully hope to find them admirable, the Government Bill 
would do far more good than harm. But while allowing 
for the caution with which it is absolutely necessary to view 
a measure so large in its scope, of which we have as yet 
had so little detailed explanation, we are inclined to think 
that the general provisions of Sir John Gorst’s Bill will 
prove not only bold but wise, not only generous but 
popular. 

Of course the hinge of the controversy will be the 
character of the new Education Authority, and the new 
Grant in Aid to be given to all needy schools, whether 
voluntary or Board-schools. Sir John Gorst made it quite 
clear that there are comparatively few good country 
School Boards, and comparatively few bad town School 
Boards. The School Boards are very effective in the 
great towns, very ineffective and parsimonious, especially 
in paying their teachers, in the country districts. No 
change could be more pernicious than to weed out the 
voluntary schools in the country and allow School 
Boards to establish Board-schools in their place, which 
is the favourite policy of the anti-denominationalists. 
Besides, the Government have not ignored the cry for 
local control, though they have satisfied it in a fashion 
which seems to infuriate the Radicals. Their scheme is a 

reat scheme of decentralisation, but it is not a scheme 
or interfering directly either with the managers of 
voluntary schools or with the managers of Board-schools 
which are at present furnished with effective teachers. 
The new Education Authority, which is to be supervised 
of course, but not too much interfered with, by the 
Education Department, will be in every English county 
a statutory Educational Committee appointed by the 
County Council; and a majority of the members must 
be themselves duly-elected county councillors, while 
the minority may be experts in education, nominated 





by the Council for the express PUrpose of assisting 


the majority of the Committee in thei : 
be this body which will conduct at ee tee It wil 
of schools now conducted by the Education De a 
itself, which will only retain a general power to Mra pe 
disapprove or appreve. In special cases, such ag th he 
London, the County Council may itself prepare a a “ 
which must be approved by the Central Department, f 
obtaining the new Education Committee, and in the ; - 
of Wales, the governing bodies under the Intermediate 
Education Act will become the new Education Committe 4 
for inspecting the schools. These new (decentralised) 
Education Committees will not only conduct the o ; 
inspections which have hitherto been conducted } th 
Central Department itself, but will distribute a new oe : 
of 4s. a head to the voluntary schools and the poor aaa 
Board-schools,—the first object of the new grant bein Re 
improve the teaching staff, which is often deploratl 
ineffective, especially in the parsimonious country Rad 
schools. Of course it is understood that the new statutor 
Education Committee does not in any way supersede the 
School Boards either of London or of any other city or town 
but only inspects and controls their action just as, hitherto, 
the Central Department has done,—in other words, the 
authority which has hitherto been exercised by a depart. 
ment anxious to impose a single standard of education 
for the whole of England, is to be replaced by a county 
authority which will be possessed with what we may call 
a kind of county patriotism, and will often desire to 
foster particular classes of schools and particular types 
of education dear to the locality though not necessarily 
dear to other parts of England. We must observe, too, 
that the new Education Authority will be appointed by an 
elective body, and will contain a majority of locally elected 
members, so that the Radicals who cry out so loudly for 
local control, ought to applaud this great step in the 
direction of accommodating the education policy of the 
county to the wishes of the county electors. But as a 
County Council is usually a body with much larger ideas 
than any particular school district, it will not be in much 
danger of engaging in small squabbles with the managers 
of schools on account of their religious teaching, except 
where it is clear that the wishes of the parents have been 
plainly disregarded. One of the most serious of the attacks 
made on the Bill is directed against the alleged vagueness 
of the language of the section in which it is provided 
that the new 4s. grant to voluntary or poor Schoo} 
Board schools shall be directed to the improvement of the 
character of the instruction given in the school,—the 
insinuation being that this new grant in aid may be 
applied so as to take the place of some of the annual 
subscriptions by which the school is at present supported. 
It is indeed hinted that the intention of the clause is to 
enable the subscribers to a voluntary school to drop their 
subscriptions without diminishing the efficiency of the 
school. This seems to us a mere gratuitous insinuation. 
Reading the fourth subdivision of the fourth clause care- 
fully, we do not in the least believe that the intention was . 
to permit any such use of the new grant in aid to let off 
the voluntary subscribers from the duty of keeping up 
their subscriptions, and if there were any real danger that 
the Government would have the power to use the wording 
of the clause for such a purpose, of course the House of 
Commons would strengthen the wording so as to guard 
against its being applied to such a purpose. 

Of course the great attack on the Bill will be concen- 
trated on the clause which, so far as we can judge, is much 
more likely to be used by the Roman Catholics in School 
Board schools, than by any other denomination. The 
clause seems to us exceedingly valuable for that purpose, but 
not likely to be very effective for the purposes of any other 
denomination, unless perhaps it were for the Wesleyans. 
For the most part, much as English parents wish to 
have their children taught the doctrines of Christianity, 
they are too little of theologians to take exception to 
a certain vagueness and indefiniteness in the dogmatic 
teaching, and though some of the High Church party 
are very eager on this point, we do not believe that 
they have anything like the sort of influence over 
the minds of the parents, which the Roman Catholic 
Bishops and priests both have and exercise. But even 
if it be otherwise, what can be a clearer disposition 
to infringe the true rights of parents than is shown 
by quarrelling with the Bill for giving a sufficient 
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them the privilege of prescribing for their 
cae =o ‘sliglous: teaching as they think the best. 
Some of the Opposition journals talk as if it were the 
absolute duty of the Education Authorities to prevent any 
class of children; to whatever denomination they might 
belong, from being withdrawn from a class in which what 
is called undenominational religion is taught, and placed 
under teachers who might possibly infuse into their 
outhful minds a certain religious bigotry against less 
distinctive creeds. Is that a doctrine of tolerance or of 
intolerance? We should class it as an intolerant doc- 
trine. There is no true religious tolerance which does not 
respect as truly the preference of the parents for a dis- 
tinctive creed, as their preference, when they feel it, for a 
vague and undenominational creed. The twenty-seventh 
clause is a clause entirely in the interests of religious 
liberty, though it may not suit those who wish to dragoon 
the children of Roman Catholic or Anglican or Methodist 
parents into an undenominationalism which they disapprove 
and deprecate. So far as we can judge of the new Bill 
without hearing more in detail what can be said against 
it, we believe it to be a really wise measure, both of 
decentralisation and of educational efficiency. It will, we 
trust, greatly improve the staff of teachers employed in 
the poorer schools ; it will stimulate the energies of school 
managers; it will give a certain local flavour to the educa- 
tional agencies of the different counties ; and it will enable 
those Christian Churches which attach the greatest 
possible importance to the specific character of their 
religious teaching, to obtain for their children the religious 
instruction they desire, without depriving them of the 
ablest of their teachers on other subjects. That there is 
any fear under the new Bill of the exclusion of the better 
class of teachers from denominational schools because they 
do not adhere to the creed of the managers, we do not 
believe. Both the new Education Authorities and the 
Central Department will be on the watch to stop the 
lowering of the efficiency of the general education, in 
deference to the religious prepossessions of any of the 
local managers. The wrath of the Radical journalists 
against the new measure is extreme, but wrath is a 
blinding medium through which to gauge a great practical 
reform. 





OUR TWO LITTLE WARS. 


HE old tendency of the English towards little wars is 
developing itself again. We have but just finished 

an expensive little war in the Northern Himalaya, and a 
cheap little war in Ashantee, and we are suddenly sum- 
moned, in Northern and Southern Africa, to carry through 
two very troublesome campaigns. The revolt of the 
Matabele tribe is a very disagreeable affair, and will, we 
imagine, cost more in lives and money than was at first 
imagined. Its cause is still uncertain, though there is a 
rumour that to prevent the spread of rinderpest we have 
killed too many cattle belonging to native kraals for 
savage patience to endure; but we should fancy that 
though some such incident may have been the spark to 
the gunpowder, as was the rumour of the greased cart- 
ridges in the Indian Mutiny, the ultimate cause lies 
deeper. The slave population of Rhodesia may have 
approved the change of masters, but it is not likely that 
the dominant tribe could sink from lazy warriors, living 
by others’ toil, into strictly governed day-labourers, with- 
out much internal rage. They submitted because they 
were beaten and disorganised, but they were not so com- 
pletely crushed as the Zulus were, and they must have 
longed for a chance of revolt and revenge, and lo! it came. 
The white race, in an access of greedy folly, quarrelled 
among themselves ; the white troops in Matabeleland dis- 
appeared into the Transvaal, and were, as swift rumour 
declared, beaten and captured ; the white government had 
no dreaded chief; and the only white force remaining 
consisted, for the most part, of scattered and probably 
very unpopular planters. The Matabele warriors, who 
have retained their arms, or bought others introduced from 
Beira and Lorenzo Marquez, saw their opportunity, and 
took itin the regular way. The tribesmen were warned, 
a chief named Mabele, said to be a brother of Lobengula, 
Was summoned from the north, where he had sought refuge, 
the organised black police were secretly seduced, and then 
the train was fired. The scattered whites were attacked 
everywhere, and when defeated massacred ; and the warriors 


took up positions in the hills so as to surround thei ok 
capital, Buluwayo. As this place has become unfortanately 
—for it seems a spot ill-adapted for defence—the eemtre~ 
of white energy, the settlers stream in towards #; = 
“Jaager” or stockade of waggons and posts has beer eom- 
structed in the market square, and all available force has- 
been hurriedly got together for defence. Por the next 
two months, or it may be three, the siege of Buluwayo: 
will be the centre of interest to all South Africa, and may 
become also a centre of complications. We do not want 
to see the “‘ capital” of Rhodesia rescued by a Boer com- 
mando, and there appears to be some danger of that 
rather humiliating incident. The Europeans present 
say they are numerous enough to defend themselves; . 
and they have leaders competent for native warfare ;: 
but they are not numerous enough to attack the 
hill-posts occupied by the besiegers, they are obviously: 
short of ammunition—the permanent difficulty of the 
far interior when there are no railways—there may by= 

and-bye be a question of food, and they are cut off froze 

fresh supplies, whether of munitions or of drilled men, by 

nearly five hundred miles of very rough country, a five 
weeks’ march at least. They have no trustworthy native 

help, the mutiny of the black police pomting to the wide- 

spread character of the movement, and Khama, the onby 

native chief who could assist them effectually, is a con- 

siderable distance off,and may not care to display the dis- 

interested energy required. We have great confidence im 
the fighting resources of Englishmen when thus cornered, 

South Africa is full of adventurers, and we may rely on 
it that everything which our countrymen can do when 

moved to their very souls will be done; but still, under 
such untoward circumstances, a calamity is possible, and 

it would be unwise not to strengthen the force in Seuth: 
Africa at once. It is objected that if we do the Boers 

will suspect our designs; but the Boers are at least as- 
afraid of a general native rising as the British, an@ if 

they are so suspicious they nrust just suspect. We have 
been utterly opposed to any declaration of war upom thera 

in the interest of the capitalists because our good faith iz- 
involved, but to lose a province belonging to her Majesty 

out of deference to Boer susceptibilities seems to us 

simply silly. Our present duty is towards our country- 

men, threatened with murder by bloodthirsty savages, and 

we would do whatever is necessary to save them without 

the slightest care for any remote consequences. ‘“Conse= 

quences” come to the feeble, not to the energetic, and we 

might as wel] withdraw policemen lest a mob should rise; 

as abstain from sending troops to South Africa because 

Mr. Kruger might be annoyed, or even more hostile thar 

he has as yet shown himself to be. The extent of the 

force to be despatched, and whether it should be sen& 

from India or England is, of course, a question for ex- 

perts, but that a force should be sent as rapidly as pos- 

sible we have no doubt whatever. Such a misfortune is 
improbable, but we may have Rhodesia to reconquer, anc 

it is the first duty of a Government, with its Army too: 

small for its vast and scattered dominion, always to be- 
ready to meet the worst that can arise. We should have 

thought that marines and Maxims would have been the 

force to utilise in such an emergency, but the War Office 

understands that question better than we do. 

The second little war on our hands may prove the more 
serious of the two, and yet the easier to manage because 
India, which is a military monarchy in permanent readi- 
ness for action, may be able to strike in. All recent 
accounts from Wady Halfa seem to show that the British 
and Italian idea of the effect of an advance towards Don- 
gola was entirely accurate. The Khalifa was instantly 
shaken out of his security, his garrison in Dongola was 
strengthened by, it is believed, from seven thousand to 
ten thousand men, a force was sent to watch the Anglo- 
Egyptians at Sarras, and our old enemy, Osman Digna, 
was directed to abandon the siege of Kassala, and with 
fifteen thousand men to threaten Suakin and Tokar. He 
is already on his way thither, a Soudanese regiment which: 
was under orders for Wady Halfa has been directed to 
remain firm, and so grave is the situation on the Red Sea 
that demands are coming from thence for an expedition 
from Bombay. There seems little doubt also that the 
Dervishes, thoroughly roused by the blow directed against 
their power, will swarm northward, and that, before the 
rising of the Nile makes transport easy, we may have - 








severe fighting to sustain. In other words, we have relieved 
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¢he Italians, as we promised to do, most effectually, and 
with a rapidity which is almost dramatic, but we have done 
it at the cost of another Dervish war. We must protect 
Suakin, we must advance to Dongola or look ridiculous, 
and the two obligations cannot be fulfilled without con- 
siderable reinforcements. Fortunately those reinforce- 
ments will not constitute a serious drain upon our strength. 
Xf an English regiment and some artillery is sent from 
this country, India can supply all the remaining assistance 
required. General White could, we do not doubt, spare 
half the force sent to Chitral, or say six thousand men 
of all arms, half Europeans and half Sikhs; there is any 
amount of steam-shipping in the harbours of Kurrachee 
and Bombay, and the voyage to Suakin ought not to 
occupy more than sixteen days. Suakin can be defended 
from the eastward, and that port once safe the Govern- 
ment will have ample time to decide whether we are to 
remain on the defensive in Dongola, or whether the hour 
has arrived for totally breaking up the Dervish power, 
and so releasing Egypt from an apprehension which so 
dong as it exists must render any dream of self-govern- 
ment absolutely hopeless. Such an effort just at a 
moment when we are embarrassed in South Africa, and 
menaced by almost every European State, is in a high 
degree inconvenient, but it may be doubted whether 
we shall have much option; certainly we shall have none 
if anywhere on the Nile we sustain a visible reverse. If 
that occurs, we shall have just two alternatives,—the rapid 
and decisive conquest of the Soudan, or the surrender of 
Egypt to barbarian invaders. ‘The outlook is not altogether 
pleasant, but we see no cause for alarm if only the Govern- 
anent will remember that dark soldiers are not always con- 
temptible, that a defeat by them may bring millions of 
insurgents on our hands, and that to avoid such a risk 
we must when we fight always be in reasonable strength 
upon the field of action. Reinforcements which are only 
“coming” might as well be in the planet Mars. There 
is only one defect in our Army—except, of course, its 
inadequate strength in rank and file—and that is its 
want of means for quick mobilisation. There ought 
to be a force of ten thousand men in England which could 
start for any part of the world at twenty-four hours’ 
notice with every necessary complete. It is perfectly pos- 
sible to organise such a force, and to do it without waste 
of means, and until it is done we shall never, with our 
widely scattered dominion and millions of dark warriors 
‘held in subjection, be even reasonably safe. If we are to 
control a fifth of the world with a few thousand disposable 
men we must, whatever the cost, at all events see that 
those men are always ready. 





MR. BALFOUR AND THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


R. BALFOUR’S only fault in leading the House is 

that he is somewhat too unconventional. Last 
Monday, for instance, when the Opposition, and some two, 
at least, of his own followers (Mr. James Lowther and Mr, 
Bowles), complained so bitterly that he had taken no 
sufficient account of the demands of the Naval Works 
Bill on the time of the House, and had expected the 
House to get through an important discussion in double- 
quick time, he only declared that his expectations had 
been quite reasonable, and that, even as it had turned 
-out, there was no harm done, since it would be just as easy 
for the leader of the Opposition to read Sir John Gorst’s 
account of the Education Bill as to hear it, and to reserve 
his remarks for the stage of the second reading and the 
discussion in Committee. That last remark was true 
enough, and would have been especially true of himself 
had he been in Sir William Harcourt’s place. In that case 
he would have been quite willing to waive the somewhat 
unripe and uninstructive discussion on the first reading 
of a Bill not yet in print, and to leave it to a few eager- 
minded Members to ask questions and elicit explanations 
which would serve as a good opening for the discussions 
of a later day. We are quite sure that, in Sir William 
Harcourt’s place, he would have been perfectly ready to read 
in the newspaper the official exposition of the Bill and 
the answers elicited from the Minister responsible for it. 
But then all the Members of the House of Commons are 
not as willing as he is to lend themselves to every reason- 
able method of economising the time of the House. There 
is a certain allowance to be made for the jealousy with 
which many of the Members of the House, and especially 





of the leaders of Opposition, regard an 

them ; and this Mr. Balfour did or ioltt into ona 
Opposition leaders exact all the more deference beca » 
they are not clothed with the dignity of Office, and e me 
the Leader of the House to show that he reco —_ 
this necessity for taking thought for the solemnitie a 
business, for the formal saying of commonplace thin — 
the conventional compliments and preparatory hesitation, 
of debate, and for the resentment which anything like 
pressure excites in minds which are getting ready as it we : 
for formal controversy. Sir William Harcourt evidently 
regarded Mr. Balfour’s suggestion that it would have hers 
quite as profitable for him to read Sir John Gorst’s 
speech in the newspaper as to hear it, as a deliberate 
discourtesy. Yet we are quite sure it was nothing of the 
kind, but the simple expression of what Mr. Balfour him 
self would have been quite ready to do in Sir William 
Harcourt’s place. We have seen in the Radicals’ degerip. 
tion of what the late Mr. W. H. Smith would have done . 
Mr. Balfour’s place, that they at least attached a great value 
to the breathing-spaces on which the ordinary Member of 
Parliament likes to insist. Mr. W. H. Smith understood 
fully that the House are not prepared to sacrifice tho 
formal antecedents of debate, that they do not like to be 
told that they might just as well dispense with those not 
very useful or significant phrases in which our representa- 
tives solemnly assure each other that they are not ready 
yet to express an opinion, but that they anticipate much 
inconvenience from this or that proposal, which they may 
probably express more adequately at a later stage of the dis- 
cussion. Mr. Balfour has not yet learnt to sympathise fully 
with this satisfaction felt by practical men in humming 
and hawing, as it were, in public. He himself likes to go 
straight to the point, and thinks that all this decorous in. 
decision might just as well be suppressed or enacted without 
vocal expression. That is not at ali the ordinary Member's 
view. And no doubt Mr. W. H. Smith fully recognised 
this, and took as much care to provide for these rambling 
overtures of debate as for the practical debate itself, 
Mr. Balfour is a little impatient of all these formal pre. 
ludings, and cannot quite understand why the House is 
not willing and even eager to skip them. But he must 
learn to give a certain measure of sympathy to the satis. 
faction which the ordinary Member, and the ordinary 
leader too, evidently feel in hearing each other say that 
they have not made up their mind, but that they antici- 
pate this and apprehend that, and feel that they must 
warn their opponents that they shall be very likely in the 
end to disapprove the new proposals. Sir William Harcourt 
evidently regarded the bare idea of reading in the news- 
paper a speech to which it was his formal duty to listen 
with a critical air, as almost irreverent. He rebuked 
Mr. Balfour in the way in which a former generation 
used to tell careless boys that “ Don’t care comes to the 
gallows.” Indeed, he was evidently much shocked. He 
did not know whither this shocking indifference as to the 
conventional way of doing things would lead Mr. Balfour. 
It was breaking through the regular routine of life and 
asking the House to dispense with its second nature. The 
House loves to be gradual, to express astonishment before 
it passes judgment, to “hesitate dislike” before it con- 
demns, to warn the world what it is probably going to do, 
before it does it. 

And no doubt Mr. Balfour can learn this duty of pro 
viding time for preliminary stages of discussion, as well 
as he has learned all the other duties of a leader. There 
are many persons who “must not be hurried ;” and all 
English public meetings may be reckoned as partaking of 
that preference for conventional pauses and phrases, before 
they commit themselves to anything like a final opinion. 
If you hurry some men, you only make them incompetent 
to form a solid judgment at all; they lose their presence 
of mind, flounder, and get irritable. Like a horse held 
in too tightly, instead of ridden with a light rein, they 
chafe and prance and are inclined to bolt. Mr. Balfour's 
temper is almost perfection. He never gets angry, 
and even when he uses a little gentle irony, it 18 
always genial. But he wants just a little of Mr. 
W. H. Smith’s sympathy with the conventional way 
of doing things. “He does not allow quite enough for 
friction, for getting under weigh, for inevitable waste of 
time,—that moderate waste of time without willingness for 
which a great deal more time is necessarily wasted. It 








is his only fault as a leader. As it is, he has got through 
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ditable amount of business since January 11th, 
«“hooshed ” the House a little too much. His own 

‘nd is alert, but he does not sufficiently see that a great 
“s meeting cannot be alert, but must be more or less 
public d to proceed after the fashion of those favourite 
cpese of Mr. Trollope’s, Messrs. Slow and Bideawhile. 
Balfour’s only shortcoming as a leader, but he 
he House of Commons till it gets restive. 
gt, Paul approved of suffering “ fools gladly.” And it is 
till more necessary for a leader of men to suffer gladly 
path who are not fools, but only very conventionally 
deliberate in their thoughts and words. 


THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE. 
1 har is a weak place in the Franco-Russian Alliance 


a very cre 
put he has 


solicitors 
It is Mr. 
must not spur t 





which the publicists who discuss it often forget, but 

which has in the last ten days given rise to an important 

incident. The two parties to the agreement do not stand 

jn equal need of it. The French have their lost provinces to 

recover, they crave with all the strength of their jealous 

temperaments for a grand position, and they are full of the 

tradition of 1870, with its stories of invasion and defeat, and 

its menaces Of final dismemberment. The Triple Alliance, 

they think, may some day invade their country, and even, 

if fate is hostile or Generals imbecile, may subjugate 

France, which grows every year in wealth, but not in 

population. Russia, on the other hand, though glad of a 

powerful ally, does not actually need one. Secure in her 

vast and increasing population, her millions of drilled 

men, her endless spaces, and her inexorable climate, she 

has only to remain quiet to be as free from the danger of 

invasion or of loss of territory as if she were a separate 

planet. Nothing except fear would tempt either Germans 

or Austrians to waste their children’s lives on an invasion 

of Russia. No doubt France might be useful as a counter- 

poise to Great Britain, should that Power ever decide 

to arrest the march of Russia to the Pacific, to the 

Persian Gulf, or to the Mediterranean, but for defence she 

isnot likely to be required. Naturally, therefore, Russia con- 

siders that she is ‘the predominant partner” in the alliance, 

that she gives more than she receives, and that she 

ought to be allowed the initiative in all serious under- 

takings. This feeling is deepened by another one arising 

from the different constitution of the two States 

The Russian statesmen are at once Conservatives and 

Monarchists of the strongest type, they are full of the 

traditions of an older Europe, and they regard the 

present rulers of France much as country gentlemen 

regard upstarts who have accidentally possessed them- 

selves of estates carrying great political influence. They 

are most courteous and friendly in demeanour, and will 

give M. Faure any number of stars and ribbons; but they 

hardly regard their new acquaintances as gentlemen, 

they have no confidence in their diplomatic skill, and they 

fret under French diplomatic blunders as great men fret 

when their associates fall into social solecisms or quarrel 

with the wrong persons. To Prince Lobanoff M. Bourgeois, 

or M. Ribot, or M. Berthelot, is what a wealthy and vulgar 
parvenu seems to an accomplished noble. He will not 
allow his rich acquaintance to presume too far, or, above 
all, to take the initiative in little plans for extending their 
common social influence. The conduct of the French 
Foreign Office, therefore, as regards the Soudan has 
seemed to St. Petersburg almost offensive. Doubtless 
France must be supported as against England, but 
M. Berthelot had received no hint from St. Petersburg to 
begin a quarrel; he ought to have remembered that the 
Czar desires the world to be lapped in peace during the 
august ceremonial of next June; and, above all, he 
ought not to have seemed to drag Russia after him. 
A Duke may follow a Mr. Barnato, but he does not 
like to be visibly dragged along by him. A whisper, 
therefore, reached Paris that the Czar was not well- 
pleased with the management of the Soudan negotiations, 
especially by that threat as to the “ consequences ” which 
might follow a march to Dongola; that he could not quite 
appreciate M. Berthelot’s method of diplomacy, and that 
it would be expedient that some change should be made 
In the French Foreign Office. M. Berthelot resisted, but 
he could not appeal to the Chamber or the public without 
endangering the Alliance, and therefore he had, after a 
brief struggle, to depart, muttering discontent, but, in 
the interest of France, submissive and silent. M. 
Bourgeois takes the foreign portfolio to avoid any 





further mistakes and to strengthen his Government: 
against Russian pressure, and makes a profusion of 
speeches, which, however, he reads openly from a manu- 
script, and which, of course, are intended to assign any 
cause for recent complications except the true one. Even 
Socialists in France avoid questions about Russia, and 
the explanations offered pass muster, all sides under- 
standing perfectly that they are the best which the 
Government think it expedient or even patriotic to make ; 
while M. Bourgeois himself is a little stronger than 
before because it would be so difficult, in view of “ a rather 
strained situation,” to replace him. 

That is, we are well convinced, a fairly accurate account 
of the recent incident, the resignation of M. Berthelot ; 
but we do not think the little rift within the lute will go 
much further at present. The causes which induce French 
politicians to adhere to Russia in spite of any grievances: 
are permanent and are almost irresistibly strong, while 
Russia, up to a certain point, derives great benefit 
from the French alliance. She has active support in 
Constantinople, Teheran, and Tokio, and she wants it in 
all three places; she is able to bully England comfortably, 
which soothes her Jingo party, always strong in Russia 
because domestic politics are so tedious and dangerous ; 
and, above all, she can put her finances right, her currency 
mcluded, with the money eagerly offered by the French 
peasantry at 4 per cent. She will therefore, we doubt 
not, pay her diplomatic debt quite honestly, will support 
all French demands in China, especially those demands 
for appointments which M. Bourgeois has promised the 
Senate to urge steadily, will help to worry Great Britain 
about the Soudan, and will favour any French plans in 
the East of Europe which do not conflict with her own. 
And she will keep her Army so cantoned that the Triple 
Alliance will hesitate to threaten France with actua} 
invasion, lest the Russian multitudes of armed men 
should fall upon its rear. So far all will be smooth 
sailing; but the question of questions for England is how 
much further? Russia thinks first of herself and her own 
interests, and one hardly perceives how a French success 
in a maritime war with England would benefit them. 
France in Egypt would not bring Russia nearer to 
Constantinople, or to Bushire, or to Port Arthur; 
indeed, it might push her farther from them, for with 
England and France exhausted the Triple Alliance would 
be in command of the situation, and might, in the interest 
of Austria and Italy, prevent the Czar from obtaining 
Constantinople. It is useless, of course, and therefore 
foolish, to speculate upon contingencies so distant, and so 
liable to be affected by the deaths of individuals ; but, we 
repeat, when serious movements are at hand, the interest 
of the two allies in standing by each other is by no means 
equal. Russia can protect France from destruction, while 
France can only make Russia’s policy a little easier of 
execution. The total result is, therefore, that Russia will 
not give up her control of the initiative, that for the 
present she leads France, and intends to lead her, and that 
when menaces are flying about the first question to be con- 
sidered is not what France is seeking, but what is Russia 
to get if she assists her to obtain it. France, it is admitted, 
cares about Egypt. Russia does not care in the least about 
Egypt, and once offered it to England in full sovereignty. 
Where, then, if Russia is to be cordial on the subject of 
Egypt, is the reconciling point of those differences of 
feeling ? When that has been clearly discovered there will 
be great danger ahead, but not, we think, till then. To 
assume that Russia will go to war merely because France 
sees a prize before her is, we cannot but conceive, to over- 
estimate Russian disinterestedness, or indeed, to be fair, 
the disinterestedness of any State. 





THE REVENUE RETURNS. 


HE total revenue of the United Kingdom for the year 
ending March 31st, 1896, was £109,339,946. At 

first sight these are undoubtedly figures to be proud of. 
That the sum is enormous is in itself nothing. It might 
be wrung from a people whose powers of earning in the 
future were crippled by the cruel taxation laid upon them 
in the present. But this is not our case. It is too much, 
indeed, to say that we hardly know that we are taxed,— 
that is a proposition which every Income-tax payer at 
least would meet with a categorical denial. But of the 
immense majority of the population it is not too much tc 
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gay this on most days in the year. Taxation does press 
‘dightly on Englishmen. They grumble at it, but they 
-are not injured by it. They do not feel it, for example, 
~as the Italians feel it. You cannot point to one industry 
safter another, and say, “That would flourish if it 
were not for the crushing burden which the necessities of 
‘the Government lay upon it.” In a sense, therefore, this 
-row of nine figures is a thing that fairly ministers to 
pride. This gigantic revenue is raised with not a tithe of 
‘the sacrifice and suffering with which far smaller revenues 
are raised in other countries. England is extraordinarily 
prosperous even in bad times, and on this account she is 
-able annually to raise, without serious inconvenience, a 
-sum which to the financiers of most countries would seem 
-altogether out of the question. 

But if pride is the sentiment with which we take up 
the Revenue account, it is not quite the sentiment with 
-which we lay it down. It is much that we are able to 
zaise close upon £110,000,000; but it is none the less a 
‘serious matter that we should be obliged to raise it. For 
‘this is not the result of an exceptional effort made in 
answer to an exceptional call; it is an annually recurring 
» payment needed for the satisfaction of annually recurring 
wants. No doubt if we coulc count upon an assured 
‘con inuance of national prosperity, we need not be 
4roubled at the magnitude of the national expenditure. 
‘England not only pays her way, she reduces her debt as 
well; and so long as she is able to do both these things, 
-@he is no more extravagant than the man with a princely 
éortune is extravagant because he lives in a princely 
‘fashion. But what right have we to count upon an 
assured continuance of national prosperity ? Some right, 
we may fairly say, we have. In so far as the prosperity 
of England is the outcome of English qualities—of 
tadustry, of enterprise, of a natural faculty for seizing and 
anaking trade opportunities—we may hope, and more than 
hope, that we are no worse than our fathers. But in- 
dustry must have a field, enterprise must have some- 
thing to which it can direct itself; even the manu- 
facture of trade opportunities must come to an 
end if none naturally present themselves. Prosperity 
‘is the resultant of well-applied energy acting upon 
favourable conditions; and have we any right to feel 
confident that the favourable conditions will be always 
present? It is easy to point to some that have befriended 
ag in the past from which it is useless to look for similar 
service in the future. We shall never again, for example, 
Have the world seeking to buy of us because there is no 
ther seller in the market. The victories of English com- 
-merce that are yet to be won must be won in equal strife 
-with rivals as well equipped as ourselves. We cannot 
«xpect, with any approach to certainty, that in fields so 
unlike those with which we were so long familiar, we shall 
%e as successful as we have been heretofore. And if we 
age not—if, in the industrial contests that await us our 
fortunes will be more chequered, our success less un- 
aq uivocal—how shall we behave ourselves under the self- 
imposed necessity of raising such a revenue as that raised 
ia the financial year which came to an end on Tuesday ? 

It may be said that, whatever the future may have in 
atore for us in this way, there is no need to trouble our- 
selves about it beforehand. If we cannot raise a hundred 
aol ten miliions of revenue we must raise a hundred 

-mmillions. If a hundred millions is too much for us we 
must raise what we can. That is true. We shall have to 
<d¢@ this, and in the end no doubt we shall find some way of 
doing it. But though necessity may insure the cutting 
of our coat according to our cloth, it will not make the 
task less difficult or less unpleasant. And what we should 
Ike to see Englishmen realise more than they do is that 
i€ is much easier to keep down expenditure at first than 
it is to reduce it afterwards. This is the oldest of 
commonplaces, but it is one that seems never to be out 
of date. For years we have gone on spending more 
mouey in more directions. The fact that we have been 
compelled to spend more and more largely on certain 
objects has not been regarded as any reason whatever for 
--@cenomising in regard to other objects. On the contrary, 
at has been used as an argument for spending more all 
round. The fact that this or that class of estimates is 
-eontinually growing larger has rather stimulated those 
who take an interest in other classes to plead for similar 
diberality at the hands of the Government. We should 


think this an extraordinary piece of unwisdom in an in- 


. . s . ae 
Sea etOn? TE came dae it lees harahiy in the cam 

L é : were to assign as a reaso 
giving more and more magnificent entertainments tha for 
had to lay out double what he had been accust vp. 
lay out on the improvement of his estate, or to pet to 
moving into a very much larger house by the tact that ~ 
had just had to pay a very heavy lawyer’s bill, we “a -. 
have some suspicion of his sanity. “But when ——— 
reasons in this way it is taken as the most n atime 
thing in the world. If any one ventures to hint. re 
our expenditure on education or on factory ing at 
tion is growing at an abnormal rate, it ig theatane 
a complete answer to point to the growth of the Ne t 
Estimates. If a politician makes national extrayaca “4 
his theme, he invariably points his moral by a relerengs 
to “the great spending departments.” Yet, ag a i 
of fact, this very description is rapidly becoming a a 
nomer. The Civil Service Estimates are worthy rivals of 
the Army and Navy Estimates. Indeed, they have one 
characteristic which makes their increase more dangerous 
because less noticed. It is in a large measure automatic. 
They grow, not only because Parliament is continually 
arming the Executive with new powers, but because thera 
are more and more people on whose behalf the powers 
with which the Executive is already invested, need to be 
exercised. 

We have nothing to say against the ways in which the 
public money is spent. They are all most useful. Our 
contention is simply that there is a limit even to useful 
expenditure, and that it is prudent not to leave this limit 
to be fixed for us by the discovery that we have no longer 
any money to spend. Let us go on raising £110,000,000 
of revenue, by all means, so long as we can raise it as 
easily as we do now. But let us remember at the same 
time that of the various ways in which this huge sum is 
spent, there is only one that does not make it harder to 
be economical, if ever the need for economy arises. That 
single way is the paying off of debt. If our revenue 
could remain the same and our expenditure could be 
reduced, we should be able in any sudden emergency to 
do with a smaller revenue by the simple process of sus. 
pending the old Sinking-Fund. 

We are not thinking of the particular instance of its 
suspension which has just occurred. The demand for 
naval works is just one of those cases in which economy 
would be out of place. What we are anxious to insist 
upon is, that the more money is wanted for the provision 
of national defence the less there is to be laid out in other 
ways. There is no way of using money so profitable as 
that which gives us the means of averting or defeating 
invasion, of defending our distant possessions, and of pro- 
tecting our commerce and our food-supply. But the very 
necessity that is laid upon us of doing all these things and 
doing them effectually ought to be a continual reminder 
of the need of economy in other ways. Instead of this, it 
too often seems to operate as a simple incentive to ex- 
travagance in every other department of the State. Few 
more fortunate things could happen to England than the 
appearance on the political stage of a wiser Joseph Hume, 
—a man gifted with the ability to discriminate between 
necessary and optional expenditure, and to impress on the 
nation the neglected truth that, as necessary expenditure 
increases, optional expenditure ought to grow less. 





THE POLICY OF WORRY. 


\ \ 7 E wish some old and highly experienced diplomatist 

of the first-class would tell the world whether in 
his time the great Governments were as ill-natured as 
they are now. We cannot but think that there has been 
in this respect a great change for the worse. The Govern- 
ments have always been jealous, and formerly there were 
dynastic interests which excited in ruling men keen per- 
sonal feeling, while Ambassadors of course liked and 
disliked each other personally, and longed or did not long 
for individual triumphs over individual rivals, like all 
other professional men. LEcclesiastics can bite, doctors 
growl, and counsel snarl at each other, and why should 
diplomatists be exempt from those human frailties? The 
Governments, however, unless we are mistaken, behaved 
usually as great gentlemen behave now, that is, they 
avoided small squabbles, felt that as Powers they had a 
certain community of interest, and were not only polite 





to each other in words, but took a pride in avoiding small 
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: ss friction. They do it now whenever 
ear gg ec mee’ dynastic conltiny is involved; and 
what Reef Faure would not be wanting in consideration 
ng sn Victoria’s personal comfort if he knew that war 
ah the two nations was a matter of hours. The 
ncisabiente might be distant when they were annoyed, 
- they were only rude or provoking, or above all, “ in- 
terfering,” when they seriously intended mischief. They 
refused, in fact, to burden themselves with petty conflicts, 
or to carry on their unending struggles like vulgar neigh- 
pours in a suburban road, by a perpetual resort to small 
annoyances. At present worry seems to be regarded as 
an invaluable diplomatic weapon. If a great Govern- 
ment is intent on some project of importance, and is 
resisted by another great Government, it tries to make 
itself unpleasant to that Government in every quarter 
of the world, threatens its rival’s plans, abuses its rival’s 

agents, and even condescends to irritate its states- 

men by otherwise purposeless delays. For example, 

Germany is vexed by a rebuff in South Africa, and 

immediately threatens reprisals in Egypt and the Far 

East; France is unhappy because we remain in Egypt, 

and fires off small explosive bullets in China, Siam, 

and Madagascar; while Russia, intent on being let 
alone in Corea, raises an obstacle a day to British 
olicy in Constantinople, and lets Armenians be perse- 
cuted because Lord Rosebery declares the Port Arthur 
question to be of supreme importance. One State dis- 
pleased with another will try to prevent the subjects 
of the other from obtaining “concessions,” or will 
put on annoying little additions to its tariff, or will 
try to defeat it at some third Court in obtaining some 
trifle upon which its heart is supposed to be set. It will 
raise embarrassing questions purely for the sake of em- 
barrassment, will forward arms to rebels or savages 
merely in order to make its opponent’s expedition more 
sangvinary or expensive, or will stir up some small out- 
lying Power to plead claims of which it had never pre- 
viously thought. Above all, an irritated Government in 
these days will turn on a sort of Press-tap, and while its 
accredited agents remain as impassive as before, will, 
through ‘“‘semi-official organs,” utter menaces which forty 
years ago would have been considered preludes to war, and 
would bave drawn from a man like Lord Palmerston the 
roughest of rebukes. In plain English, the Governments, 
like Irish Nationalists, have learned to regard worrying 
as part of their stock-in-trade. Prince Bismarck began it 
in his intercourse with France after 1870, when for at 
least three years he nearly worried the rulers of France 
into lunatic asylums; the French Government, in its 
treatment of England and Italy, has improved upon his 
lessons; and the German Emperor has shown once or 
twice a disposition to believe that this policy was most 
effective. We were, for example, according to his spokes- 
men in Berlin, to be punished for our conduct in South 
Africa by worry whenever the Egyptian affair came up,— 
a plan only averted by the new circumstances in which, 
when the contingency arrived, Italy was placed. The 
Austrian Government retains, we believe, something of 
its old dignity and of that Imperial habit of mind 
which thinks a slight impossible and disdains petty 
provocations; but the Russian Government is not so 
equable, and in Constantinople, at all events, is not 
above the disposition to make itself felt by a policy 
of pure annoyance. Sir Philip Currie, we suspect, could 
tell a curious story or two upon that subject, and so 
could the Ambassador of Italy, who even now has to 
explain to the Sultan in a very humiliating way events 
in the Nile Valley. 

The effect of this new diplomatic idea, or expansion of 
an old idea, is greatly increased by the new attitude 
assumed by the Press. The journalists of the Continent 
greatly enjoy foreign politics, partly because they can write 
on them more freely than on domestic affairs, and partly 
because they can excite sensations, and therefore secure an 
amount of attention often denied to them when their only 
subjects are internal animosities or Parliamentary debates. 
They adhere, therefore, with a certain eagerness to the 
policy of worry, and as they are perfectly irresponsible 
they accentuate every “protest,” exaggerate every 

incident,” and improve every remonstrance or objection 
raised by their Foreign Offices into a declaration of 
deadly enmity. The Russian Press does this habitually, 
threatening the objects of its dislike, which are just 
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recently were Austria-“dnultaly, but which very 
which the inexperienced believe would never 'weonage 
unless war were immediately at hand. The German Press- 
is often nearly as bad, its language during the progress ef 
the Transvaal incident resembling nothing so much as- 
that of an Irish newspaper when attacking landlords, er 
agitators, or seceding friends, and the French Press: 
delights itself every day in a sort of verbal fusillade, fired 
off with no other intention than to prevent its enemy of 
the moment from sleeping. Now it is England whieh ie- 
threatened, then Italy, or again Japan, and this week: 
Siam. The usual objective in all cases and in all countries 
is this country, and the method is not to complain of this 
or that distinct offence, but to abuse us generally for 
perfidiousness, arrogance, and cowardice, and specifreal?y for - 
something other than the real grievance. Language is inade- 
quate to describe the misdeeds of England in places which - 
the writer probably could not indicate on the map—French 
writers constantly confuse the two ‘“Soudans ”— while 
English Ministers, if they happen to speak, are subjected to 
a sort of hurricane of sarcasm, insult, and occasionally de- 
fiance. And lastly, what is most dangerous of all, though we - 
will not accuse our contemporaries of the Continent of m- 
venting news, it is quite certain that they accept news. 
which they like with amazing credulity, and that this- 
credulity is taken advantage of by interested persons, so 
that, as the Paris correspondent of the Times recentl¢ 
pointed out, the moment an incident occurs unpleasing to 
the French or Russian Foreign Office, it begins to hai» 
telegrams from the place affected, every telegram: 
tending to change the “ difficulty” into an irreconcilable 
quarrel. Is the Quai d’Orsay disturbed by a Soudan 
expedition ? instantly the Agence Havas announces that 
the Khedive has appealed in despair to the protection- 
of France. 

The total result of this ill-nature is very bad indeed. 
The nations attacked by degrees grow irritated, orator= 
envenom the dispute, showers of articles and speeehes- 
appear pointing out its excessive importance, and at last 
two peoples are nearly ready, or quite ready, to fight over- 
some question which, if both were commonly good- 
humoured, could be settled by diplomacy in half-aa- 
hour. They are all the more ready because they are 
wearied out with incessant alarms, and disposed te 
think that war with so wrong-headed an adversary. 
being ultimately inevitable, the sooner it comes the 
better, so that it may be got over. This temper is 
perceptible even in England, though insult makes hte 
impression on our people, armoured as they are im 2m: 
inner pride, and upon nations of hotter temper it act= 
like an often-repeated challenge upon a Continental soldier: 
Nothing, for example, except a certain consciousness of 
weakness and the necessity of deference to allies hae 
for years past kept the Italians from declaring war ox 
France. It was weariness of eternal threatening from 





all sides which produced the recent explosion agamet 

Germany in Great Britain, quite as much as the partieular 

menace of interference in South Africa which, as every 

one at once perceived, could never be carried owt. HE: 
Providence is not very kindly the great European war 

will come after all, in spite of the honest endeavours ef 

Kings and statesmen to maintain peace, and its eause, or 

at least its main cause, will be the condition of ebronie - 
irritation produced in the nations by the new poliey of 

worrying each other as a method of slow coercion. Vhat 

is not a creditable result of Evropean civilisation, or of the - 
new methods of international intercourse, of which, by fitz 

and starts, we all affect to be so proud. We all exult nm: 
any new “tie” between the nations, and then whenever 

we want anything we set to pin-pricking as a method of 
obtaining it. It is a most undignified method of re- 

monstrance, to begin with, and, so far as we have per» 

ceived in the recent history of Europe, a most imeffectuab 

one. Not one question of importance has been settled by 

it, not one, though on two questions at least it has been. 
persistently and maliciously tried for more than ten yearm 

Italy has not been pin-pricked out of the Triple Adhiance, 

nor England out of Egypt, though the pins have been 

scores in number, and some of them have gone deep: 

Could not the nations agree, say for twelve months, to 

quarrel like gentlemen, instead of like angry greengrocer=. 
in a suburban slum ? 
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‘ D Ar- 

ee or ’untin’ as does it. It’s the 
<‘™ ’ammer, ’ammer, ’ammer on the ’ard ’igh road.” 
So the “ vet.” in Leech’s immortal picture explains the 
4reak-down of the “gent’s” “oss.” The farmers and 
dandlords and country people generally are apt to take a 
similar line as to the agricultural break-down. According 
to the almost universal opinion of the country, it is not 
the tithe or the rent that does it. It is the “’ammer, 
*ammer, ’ammer,” of the rate-collector at the agricul- 
turalist’s door. That being so, it is a very right and 
proper thing to challenge those rates and ask of their 
“rearing and age.” Perhaps if, like the poet, we adjure 
the rates—‘ the secret of thy sorrows tell and why thy 
‘brows are dark ”’—we shall get some help and comfort. 
At any rate, it is almost better to die by the hand of an 
open foe than by that of a masked assassin. The rural 
Ajax may well say,— 

“Tf I must perish, I thy will obey, 
But let me perish in the light of day. 


Let us attempt, then, to turn daylight upon the rates. 
In doing so the ordinary reader will be greatly helped by 
the excellent little volume on “The History of Local 
Rates in England” (Longmans and Co.), by Mr. Cannan. 
The work is based on lectures delivered at the London 
School of Economics and Political Science, and does the 
very greatest credit to that institution. If all their 
lectures are as good and as “living” as these, they 
will do a real service to the serious study of politics 
and economics. There is not, of course, anything 
actually new in these lectures. If there were, it 
would probably be wrong, for the rates have been dis- 
cussed too long and too minutely for discoveries. There 
is, however, what is better than new theories, good sense 
and good history, told plainly and with interest, and well 
supported by quotations from first-hand authorities. We 
‘may not be able to endorse every word in Mr. Cannan’s 
book, but the general result of his lectures is sound and 
well sustained. 


The first thing to remember about the rates is that they 
were originally a local Income tax. People were originally 
enjoined by law to support the poor and do other things, 
-according to their ability,—7.e., according to their wealth 
and in proportion to their incomes. Some of the older 
authorities no doubt hankered after equality of sacrifice, 
and considered that a man with £500 a year and ten 
children should pay less than a bachelor with £500 and 
no family, but this was a counsel of perfection which 
aever got established in the law. The policy of the law, 
though for the last two hundred years not its performance, 
was, down to 1840, that rates were to be levied in proportion 
to a man’s ability to pay them,—z.e., his income from 
all sources whatsoever. Strangely enough, at this very 
moment nothing but the passing of a temporary annual 
Act prevents the law of the land, in the letter at any 
cate, from regarding the rates as a local Income-tax. 
Suppose that a body of ferocious country gentlemen 
headed by Mr. “ Jim” Lowther were to sit up night after 
night to prevent the renewal of 3 and 4 Vict. cap. 89, 
and were finally to oblige the Government to omit that Act 
from the schedule of statutes to be continued in force. 
The result would be that, theoretically, every inhabitant of 
our parishes would have to be taxed “in respect of his 
ability derived from profits of stock-in-trade or any other 
property.” The reason for this strange state of things is 
clear. The legislation of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries was all in favour of rates being a local Income-tax 
—contributions in proportion to general ability to pay— 
ut the difficulties of collecting a local Income-tax were 
found too great to be surmounted. The millionaire will 
not be rated upon all his millions in five parishes because 
he happens to inhabit five. Accordingly, little by little 
the rates came to be levied, not upon the persons in the 
parish, but upon the property in the parish. The next 

step was to levy them, not upon all property in the parish, 
but only upon the most visible property, lands and 
houses. This accomplished fact was not, however, 
clearly recognised by law until 1840, and then only by an 
annual Act, since then renewed each year. Hence the 
anomaly under which the gentleman farmer farming four 
hundred acres of land and possessing an ability to pay 
of, say, £300 a year, pays twelve times more in the 





way of local taxation than the retire 
a year in Consols who lives in a iene wh sno 
year,—i.e., a house believed to be worth £50 a mS Sa 
furnished. The land may be full of stones ye un. 
but it pays all the same. The house may be nee, 
beautiful books and pictures of great value but ‘th . 
pay nothing towards local taxation. : these 
Here, then, is the situation. The rates i 
hereditary burden on land, but a burden “ pe, octal 
Land, however, and houses considered in the unkane 
state have now to bear the whole burden, « on 
property” has slipped its head out of the coll “4 
and trots by the side without drawing the coach 1 
show the magnitude of the evil let us take one fact, Sir 
Alfred Milner, in his most interesting evidence before t ‘a 
Royal Agricultural Commission, put in a series of calcul ; 
tions which showed that there was some £6,000,000 000 
of property which now escaped the rates, Clearly i. 
are to carry out the old idea of rating according to 
ability, this, or a considerable part of it, ought to 
be subject to rates. For example, according to Sir 
Alfred Milner’s lowest computation, there is a tenth 
of the sum just named—i.e., £600,000,000—existing in 
tangible household furniture (including, of course 
books, pictures, plate, china, &c.), stored in houses 
and practically as much localised as the land, which 
pays nothing to the rates. How is it to be got 
at? That is the problem. Our own mind ig clear 
on one point of the subject. Not by a local Income-tay. 
A local Income-tax is an utter impossibility. You could 
not levy it in a country like England, where so many 
people have two or more houses. We believe, however, 
that there is a way, and a perfectly fair way, of doing it, 
That is by substituting an inhabited house duty for the 
rates. Except in the case of a few misers, people’s houses 
correspond with their incomes. As a rule, too, if they 
have two houses, their incomes approach the incomes of 
the two people who would have lived in the town house 
and the country house. Hence an inhabited house 
duty is an approximate, if rough, Income-tax. The 
mesh is not very strong, and a certain number of fish 
escape, but it is strong enough for practical purposes, 
In the towns already the rates have virtually become 
an inhabited house duty, and hence there is little 
sense of injustice in regard to them. In the country 
there is rightly a great sense of injustice, for there in 
reality, though not in appearance, the rates are really two 
taxes,—(1) an inhabited house duty ; (2) a tax on agricul. 
ture. Our suggestion is to take off or lighten the tax 
on agriculture, and to leave the inhabited house duty 
as a local Income-tax. No doubt certain modifications 
would be necessary, but this would be the main prin- 
ciple. It may be said, perhaps, that this would in 
reality be no relief, and that the farmer, since the same 
total would have to be raised in the union or parish, 
would have to pay as much on his house as before he 
paid on his land. Possibly in a purely rural union 
things might work out thus, but in the majority of 
cases the farmers would greatly benefit. The landlords 
living in great houses would, of course, be hit, but 
not unfairly, for the State is obliged to regard the 
inhabiting of a great and well-kept-up house as a sign of 
wealth. We are, however, quite prepared to believe that 
the outcry amongst the smaller non-agricultural house- 
holders would make it impossible to procure a complete 
substitution of an inhabited house duty for rates. In 
that case we would separate the two, and divide rural 
rates into two divisions. The first source of local taxa- 
tion should be a local land-tax, which should be a fixed 
charge of so much in the pound on the annual value 
of the land, amounting to say half the average rate 
of the last ten years. ‘The next source of local 
revenue should be a fixed occupation-tax, levied on 
premises not inhabited but now rated, and also on coal- 
mines, underwoods, tithe, and other miscellaneous rateable 
property. Here the rate should be the same as that on 
the land. A third and the main source of local revenue 
should be a local inhabited house duty, This should be 
the support for all new and increased expenditure. It 
should be to this that the pennies should be added if and 
when more money was needed for local purposes. The 
local land-tax and the occupation-tax, or whatever should 
be its proper name, should go to the District Council, 
while the local inhabited house duty should be what the 
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yates are now,—t.¢., the body at which all the local vultures 


k. 
_ coe of course, pretend that these suggestions of 


urs are final, or that they could not be greatly improved 


but we do believe that the facts and principles 


experts 
teat Tpderlio them are sound. These are :— 
(1) That property other than land which was meant to be taxed 


locally has escaped, and ought to be made to help bear 

the burden. 

That at present agriculture, though a sorely stricken in- 
dustry, is made to feel the pressure of taxation unduly— 
it bears far more than its fair burden of taxation— 
and that it is to the public interest to find a remedy. 

(3) That the rates in rural districts are in reality two things— 
(1) an inhabited house duty; (2) a tax on agriculture. 

(4) That a special tax on a special interest is more hurtful 
than a tax like an inhabited house duty, which in effect 
is felt like an Income-tax,—i.e., is levied in accordance 
with the payer’s substance. 

Let these considerations be kept carefully in mind, and 

we believe that a solution of the problem of “ them rates” 

will be found. It cannot be beyond the wit of man to 
stop taxing a great industry out of existence. 


(2) 








A DREAMY SPECULATION. 
APTAIN F. YOUNGHUSBAND ends the remarkable 
book of travel in unexplored regions which he calls 
“The Heart of a Continent”* with a chapter of rather dreamy 
speculations, which, coming from a man of action, create 
some of the interest of surprise. He has talked with his 
reader by this time until he dares confide in him, and he tells 
him with a thoughtful simplicity which is very attractive, 
of the thoughts, or ‘ unthought-like thoughts which are the 
souls of thought,” that during his wanderings sometimes flit 
across his mind. One set of them was excited by his ex- 
perience in the valley-State of Hunza, perched among the 
higher Himalayas, at no remote distance from Chitral. There 
he found a secluded people who, like dwellers in Dr. Johnson’s 
Abyssinian valley, actually disbelieved, or shall we say 
doubted, whether the great world existed, whether, except 
their own broad ravine and one or two ravines like it, little 
wrinkles in the vast mountain system, there was any other 
inhabited world. They had never travelled outside, they re- 
ceived no travellers thence, they had never heard of the sea, 
and they had come to think of themselves as the only race of 
sentient beings in the universe, the stars above being to them 
so many points of light shining on themalone. Reflecting on 
them and their thoughts as he subsequently marched for days 
and nights on and across the endless desert of Gobi, where 
there is nothing to see except darkling space—for one only 
moves at night—and nothing to think of except the stars, 
Captain Younghusband began to wonder whether we all, who 
are so thoughtful and so grand, may not be dwellers ina 
valley of Hunza, unconscious of far greater worlds outside, 
of races like unto ourselves, yet far wiser and higher, both as 
regards knowledge and perception of moral laws. Is there any 
reason why some of the myriad worlds which we absolately 
know to exist should not be populated by beings like 
ourselves but of larger powers, some perhaps with tele- 
scopic or microscopic eyes, some able to communicate with 
each other without utterance by mere transferences of 
thought; others, again, to whom the spaces of ether are what 
the oceans are to ourselves, distances which they have learned 
to traverse, and so reach new worlds beyond their own; or 
yet again, others who, living for centuries as we live for 
years, may gather stores of wisdom and experience of which 
we, with our momentary lives, can form but the most rudi- 
mentary idea? After all], such beings would hardly be more 
distant in attainments and powers from us than we are from 
the cultivators of Hunza, who have lived on from age to age, 
never having dreamed of the existence of an ocean, never 
having heard of Europe or even of India, whose hot plains 
lie almost at their feet, and who know no more of the intel- 
lectual and scientific triumphs of men scarcely abler than 
themselves, so far as natural ability goes, than, as we assume, 
fox-terriers know of ours. 
It is a fascinating dream, and one wonders a little why it 
does not attract men more, for behind it there is a certain 
eeverity of logic. It is nearly impossible to conceive, if we 





Pi. Heart of a Continent. By Captain F. Younghusband. London: John 
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think upon the subject at all, that the creative power of the 
Almighty, or his use for created beings, whatever it may 
be, has been exhausted in a feeble race like our own, which, 
if we are not immortal, is only jast the first in the animal 
kingdom of one of the least important of the planets that 
attend a not very conspicuous star. There must, one woul® 
think, if there is a sentient Creator, be myriads of beings,. 
probably like us, yet higher in the possession of attributes: 
of which we can form only the most vague and dreamy 
conception, attributes of which some at least must tend 
to moral as well as intellectual grandeur. Or if we reject for- 
a moment the idea of the sentient ruler, and assume, with one 
sect of Baddhists, that he may exist, yet conceivably be non- 
sentient, or with the man of science, that he may not exist, 
all effects springing from causes in an endless, yet material, 
chain, is it donbtfal that the far greater worlds we know of 
must have evolved beings like ourselves, yet certainly greater, 
if only because their evolution has proceeded through xons, 
where ours has only endared centuries, and because the 
material conditions of development may be, in some few 
worlds out of the millions which exist must be, by the mere- 
law of chances, so much more favourable? That there are- 
material beings who can sail over ether as we sail over oceam 
is, pace Captain Younghusband, nearly unthinkable, because: 
forms so slightly ponderous, yet with fixed edges, are tow 
remote from our experience for genuine conception; but 
that there are beings akin to ourselves with power of com- 
municating across the etherine spaces, and therefore of 
heaping together knowledge such as man has never gathered, 
or can hope to gather, or even of precipitating spirit itself, 
which we all know to exist, though we do not know what it is, 
across those spaces, is, at all events, conceivable. So also is 
endurance for centuries, for that is but an extension of 
what is, and with it might come mental powers as much 
greater than our own as those of the mature man are 
greater than those of the child, or those of Newton greater 
than those of the aboriginal Tasmanian, powers, we repeat, 
which might acquire consciousness of new and higher mora} 
laws as well as of new and more potent laws of physics. It ie 
probable, if not certain, that to occasional individuals among 
the myriads who are born and die exceptional gifts are 
vouchsafed—one such, though a poor one, the faculty of 
reckoning numbers by nearly instantaneous perception in- 
stead of by calculation, has repeatedly been verified—and it 
does not need a strong imagination to conceive of their 
multiplication and their diffusion among myriads, with the 
total result that thought might, say in some planet dependent 
on Sirius, be a thousand times as productive within the same- 
period of time as it is here. That happens in front of us all, 
as it were, when, say, Lord Rayleigh and one of his artisans: 
perceive together a new electrical phenomenon, and the result 
of that exaltation of the thinking-power, once general or- 
universal, would be a race as far removed mentally from mem 
as English savants from the peasants of the valley-State of 
Haunza. We are all conscious of clouds resting almost. 
permanently on the mind, which yet lift by flashes and for 
imperceptible periods, and when they lift give us glimpses of 
what, under altered conditions, we might be, and why in 
other worlds—material worlds, we mean, like this—should they 
not be lifted altogether, till, for example, thought became in 
some limited and hampered degree of itself executive, as it. 
seems to be when the angry mood unexpressed in words or 
action makes itself felt within another’s brain. 


One might dream for ever on such a subject, and yet there 
is one nearly inexplicable yet imperative limit to such dreams. 
We never completely dream ourselves out of human con-- 
ditions, and the beings we imagine are always in certain 
essentials men. The angels or deities we create in our own 
fancies are always in a sense human, men exaggerated, illus- 
trated, clarified, rendered glorious, yet still men, invested 
even with human form. No founder of a creed, no poet, no 
painter, has ever been able to deviate seriously from that 
great compelling law, and Homer’s Mercury or Milton’s 
messenger angel, the Azrael of the East or the Surtur or 
Balder of the Western imagination, is still nothing but ap 
improved edition of the human type. The grotesque fancy 
of India has invented gods with elephant heads, and the 
brighter fancy of Greece imagined the Centaur; but both 
alike deviated from the type only in non-essentials, even the 





Greek, with his marvellous gifts, only producing a man op 
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Sserseback with the beast’s head suppressed, and being as it 
swere bound to leave him with a human head, and—itis a most 
curious illustration of our theory—the power of doing things 
which could only be done by hands which yet are assumed not 
to erist. The imagination is, in truth, limited; and thougb 
ewe can say the words we cannot in truth think of a sentient 
emerald, or of a race of ants with human affections and powers 
of teeught. We can imagine man a spirit, but when we 
imagine a spirit he is always either man released from fleshly 
Jimitatiens, or one whose personality thought refuses to define. 
The instinct of man is, in fact, that if there are in other worlds 
sentient beings—which seems logically certain, although 
mositive evidence is unattainable—they may be higher or lower 
4eings, yet they must be in the essential conditions of their 
. existence like ourselves. Is that instinct divinely planted, or 
<ig it only an outcome of human vanity and the perpetual con- 
templation of themselves which marks the human race? The 
deity of a dog would be two-legged, but man seems unable to 
vise, or sink, to the conception of a four-legged angel. 





PROFESSIONAL SECRECY. 


"YT can hardly be doubted that the jury which gave such 

almost unexampled damages in the great libel trial of 

‘Zasté week, intended that they should be understood less as 
‘¢bke retribution for an individual physician’s offence in not 
_ observing the legitimate secrecy of his calling, than as a 
deliberate notice to a great profession of the view they took 

-af the obligation of the physician’s trust. And in that view 
af the case we think the jury were justified. What is too often 

forgotten by those who take up any great calling, is that in 
doing so they ought to consider and accept the special 

obligations of that calling, and no longer consider themselves 
mere individuals at perfect liberty to act with as much 
freedom as it may suit their own private feeling of what is 
Gse to their own self-respect, or to the delicate relations in 

-which they stand to those near to them, to exercise. There 
are not a few callings in which a man’s duty to those wio 

sonsult him, whether as a diplomatist, or as a physician, 

@c as a legal adviser, or as a priest, or even as a 
. political colleague, should override his personal feelings of 
dislike to be fettered by the duty of guarding an un- 
elcome secret. That dislike is very natural, and in its 
-way very legitimate. Nothing can be more oppressive to 
- xe conscience than the possession of knowledge which you 
<amnot use even when occasions arise when it would seem 

rmatural and almost necessary to use it. Every one has 
deard of the embarrassment of the priest who learns in the 
- sonfessional some fact which ought to alter fundamentally 
Gis whole view of another man’s character, and to make him 

zegard that penitent as perhaps dangerous to society at large, 
ar to innocent individuals whom nevertheless he is bound by 

his office of spiritual confidant not to warn of the peril in 
which they live. Yet if the seal of the confessional were not 

acredly observed, the confessional would cease to be of any 
«ind of spiritual advantage, and could no longer be treated 
ax a means of guiding evil-minded men back into the right 

xy. Now, though there are no confidences quite so sacred as 
¢kose communicated for the express purpose of asking for 
<soumsel and guidance on the relations of the soul to God, 
“Shere are plenty of professional confidences which would 
smever’be made, though it may be of the utmost advantage not 
- aely to the individuals making them, but to society at large, 
t&si they should be made, did they not carry with them a 

sacred obligation of secrecy. A Minister who could not con- 

act hiscolleagues as toa step of great importance with the 

“€eldest assurance that if it were to be rejected as unwise, it 
smowid never be known that it had been in contemplation, 
weld be like a man who had to fight with his arms tied. It 

-<mgkt easily happen that without consulting his colleagues, 
f:<eutd not really know whether it would bring advantage to 

lis country or the reverse, and yet that if it were to be 
geuevaily known that such a policy had been examined and 
-disupproved, that knowledge would undermine the stability of 
tke Government, and this, though the issue itself,—one, sup- 
“pees, involving the alternative between peace and war,—might 
tea perfectly legitimate one, that ought to be weighed care- 

‘fay. A Mirister is not a mere individual, he is the member 
-@€ « emall society entrusted by the nation with the most 
<i¥oait end responsible duties, duties which can only be 





adequately performed under the seal of the m 
deliberation, and if he undertakes these duti 
sidering what they involve, he is evident] 

Minister at all. The man who enters into ei Mag 
other men, without impressing upon himself that he ie 
longer at liberty to regard all the knowledge he has a 
his own property, to be dealt with at his own discreti . 
is not fit for his work. He is positively bound to “¥e : 
as it were secret drawers in his mind, which he Pit 
allows even his intimates to catch him Opening and dis ; 
playing. He has given away part of his liberty to do as ~ 
pleases, and is bound to act, except when he is teeibin 
to those with whom this special knowledge jg Sadek 
as if he did not possess any such knowledge at all. And 
it is the same with the great confidential professions —the 
medical adviser, the legal adviser, the spiritual adviser, You 
cannot prepare yourself too carefully for the duty of giving 
advice to those who would not ask it if they did not regard it as 
absolutely confidential. Men do not sufficiently consider thig 
It is by no means enviable to possess knowledge which you 
are bound not to use except under very special conditions, 
It makes life very complex. You must be one man in ordinary 


ost confidential 
€8 without con. 


‘| circumstances, and quite another man in the special circum. 


stances in which you may use the special knowledge yon have 
acquired. And the worst of it is that the circumstances under 
which you may not use your special knowledge, are very much 
oftener present with you than those under which you may use 
it. You can use your whole knowledge only in your profes. 
sional relation to your colleague or your client or your patient 
or your confidant; but in all your ordinary life, you must 
treat the special knowledge you possess professionally, as if 
it were not. 


Now, there are men and women not afew who are not 
really competent at all to carry about, as it were, this mind 
within the mind; and such men and women should take great 
care to avoid, as much as possible, all those special relations 
and obligations which involve this kind of complex life, 
Again, there are those who are specially fitted to keep within 
them these despatch-boxes securely locked, which they never 
open except in solitude or in the society of those who committed 
these confidential communications to their care, and some of 
these persons almost exult in the double life they lead, not 
because they particularly value what they learn behind the 
scenes of life, but because they keenly enjoy the mere sense 
of a double life, and the slight by-play which it involves 
whenever they have to conceal their possession of special 
knowledge from the eyes of the uninitiated. Nor are these 
people necessarily remarkable for any want of straightfor- 
wardness. They are often persons of perfectly natural, warm- 
hearted, sunny natures, but with a certain satisfaction in so 
adapting themselves to their individual relations with others, 
that they are really more or less different people when con- 
fidants from what they are in themselves. It gives them a 
sense of added life to keep the secrets of others and to live in 
several, or even in two or three, different spheres of experience 
at the same time. But asa rule those who keep confidences 
best are not the people who make confidences most readily. 
They do not delight to impart their own minds to others, 
though they do delight to receive the communications of 
others. Perhaps it may even be that those who give their 
confidence least readily, attach the most importance to 
receiving it, feeling as they do the great effort it would cost 
themselves to share their heart so frankly with any one else. 


This, however, applies only to spontaneous, not to profes- 
sional, confidences, which are made not to unburden the heart, 
but to obtain the advice of experts on the bearing of particular 
situations. And in professional confidences it is by no means 
certain that the man who will keep your secret best is also 
the man who will give you the best professional advice. With 
many men it is almost impossible to keep a personal secret 
from their wives, and yet these may be the very men whose pro- 
fessional knowledge is the most valuable. The element in self- 
education, which is perhaps the least carefully attended to, is 
the positive duty of locking up a portion of your mind, and 
constantly reminding yourself that it is locked up and not to 
be opened except under the most formal conditions. That 
might well be acquired even in youth, for there are few young 
men and women who have not confidential friends whose 
secrets they are bound to respect with a good deal more care 
than they ordinarily give to the keeping of them. If that 
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wore oftener regarded as a substantial and serious duty in | modifications of their structure. There is hardly any 


: not so often encounter cases in which pro- 
Bis, ve shee had violated the confidence without which 
fessi0 rofession would often be almost more mischievous 
their pala Many men who exact from themselves the 
i thoroughness in relation to their professional acquire- 
ents, are too apt to forget that they also owe to their pro- 
poate the same sort of delicate feeling in relation to its 
moral obligations, which they owe to their friends in private 


life. 





OVER-EQUIPPED ANIMALS. 
LECTURE recently given at the Royal Institution by 
Dr. Fraser on the medical treatment of the bite of 
yenomous serpents fully confirms the popular estimate of 
the deadly nature of the weapon carried by these serpents. 
The minimum lethal dose varies in proportion to the size, 
and also to the individuality of the creature bitten, for 
though more poison is needed to kill a man than to kill a cat, 
the cat needs more in proportion to its weight. But non- 
venomous snakes are the only creatures which do not 
succumb almost instantly to the poison, except the venomous 
serpents themselves. The cobra is proof against cobra 
poison, and the puff-adder against the bite of another puff- 
adder, apparently because all the food which they eat is the 
flesh of animals which the snakes themselves have killed 
with their own poison. The best safeguard for the human 
being is to obtain immunity in the same way, by swallowing 
the poison. The selective power of the stomach retains for 
ase in the system the protecting element and rejects the rest; 
and it has been found that a kitten suckled by a mother cat 
which had been “immunised” by swallowing cobra poison 
mwas also protected. Hypodermic injection is mainly in- 
effectual, because of the frightful power of the poison and 
the microscopic doses which must be used, the amount con- 
¢ained in one or two test-tubes shown by the lecturer being 
probably more than enough to have killed the entire audience 
assembled. 

The testimony to the deadly nature of the serpent’s weapon 
is so complete that the question naturally occurs why the 
non-venomous serpents have survived at all in the struggle for 
the.survival of the fittest. The problem is attractive mainly 
because the conditions of snake-structure seem almost 
intended as an illustration of what we may call dogmatic 
evolution. Certain snakes, of medium size, carry the most 
deadly weapon, whether of offence or defence, owned by any 
animal. In addition, they have the perfect vertebrate 
structure which Sir Richard Owen so much admired, and 
can therefore swim, climb, and make their way in places 
where no animal of similar size can go. They are the best- 
equipped animals of their kind. Side by side with these are 
found snakes of similar size and equal powers, except that 
they lack the invincible lethal weapon. They have developed 
ail the special attributes of their kind except that one which 
renders them an object of terror to all other creatures. They 
only carry blank-cartridge in the battle of life. Evolution 
seems arrested for no reason; they not only fail to grow the 
poison-tooth, but do not develop the power of crushing their 
prey as the constrictors do. It would be far easier for a 
common grass-snake to kill a frog by poison before eating it, 
as the cobra does, than to have to swallow it alive. It 
would save it trouble to crush it, as a young boa constrictor 
of the same size would do; but it does neither, because it 
neither has developed, nor seems in the least likely to develop, 
the necessary equipment for so doing. 


By the theory of evolution the grass-snake ought therefore 
to go back in the world, while the other common English snake, 
the poisonous viper, armed with a weapon equally power- 
ful as a protection and a means of killing prey, in- 
creased in size and numbers, and took its place. Yet this 
is exactly what has not happened. Grass-snakes are larger 
and more numerous tkan adders, and there is no evidence 
that the absence of the poison-fangs in any way endangers the 
survival of the species. Instances of this disparity of equip- 
ment, seen in such a marked form in the case of the 
venomous and non-venomous snakes, are commonly found 
among other animals, and though by the analogy of certain 
€xamples of evolution the less well-provided ought to dis- 
appear, or to develop better physical powers and appli- 
ances, they manage to maintain their place without 








large group of birds, beasts, fishes, or insects in which 
instances do not occur of the successful survival of creatures 
which have never acquired the specialised powers gained by 
others; and when creatures of wholly different orders, but living 
upon identical food, are compared, such as the birds, fish, 
monkeys, and reptiles which feed upon insects, the disparity 
of equipment is even more striking. It is not difficult to ac- 
count for the survival of the non-venomous snakes, except on 
the supposition that the poison is a necessity for obtaining food 
for self-defence, which the continued existence of the non- 
poisonous snake shows that it is not. But it is difficult to 
account for the absence of any visible failure in life of insect- 
feeding creatures competing for existence on the same food, but 
with such unequal physical means for obtaining it, as are pos- 
sessed by the swallow, the marmoset, the shrew, the chameleon, 
and the frog. In this list of five creatures living upon similar 
food we find that the physical appliances for obtaining it range 
from the perfect development of speed in flight in the swallow, 
the addition of hands for capture in the marmoset, bodily quick- 
ness and activity in the shrews, the power of assuming colour 
exactly similar to that of environment in the chameleon, 
supplemented by a special apparatus for shooting out the 
tongue and capturing insects when motionless, to the 
absence of any special equipment at all, except that 
of a rather long tongue, in the insect-eating frog. Yet 
the frog, destitute of all these specialised appliances, lives just 
as well as the swallow, the shrew, the marmoset, or the 
chameleon, and at least one species, the barking-frog, finds 
that to get on in the world it has only to be still and wait till 
creatures walk into its mouth. It has acquired a skin-colour 
suited to its environment, and a large mouth. Bat it is not, 
and could never be, considered well provided for getting its 
living. 

Our estimate of the physical means and appliances necessary 
for the survival and well-being of animals is probably set too 
high. We judge the needs of all from the perfect develop- 
ment and acquired powers of many, perhaps of most, which 
evolution has provided with appliances in excess of their real 
wants. Most animals are over-equipped. Evolution has run 
riot, and provided them with means and metal far in excess of 
their needs, just as it has provided them with an exuberance 
of ornament which delights us, but must already have passed 
beyond animal comprehension. Probably the cats, great and 
small, would at once be named as the best equipped of any 
class of predatory creature, and the predatory creatures are 
by necessity superior in most forms of physique to those on 
which they prey. They are all “built” on one plan, with a 
special armament of teeth, sheaths to keep their claws sharp, 
muscles for springing suddenly to great distances, padded 
feet to deaden the sound of their movements, and colour 
adapted for concealment. These acquired appliances are in 
excess of their wants. The polar bear, which cannot spring, 
and has no sheaths for its claws, and has little obvious pro- 
vision to aid it in swimming, catches and kills animals larger 
than those killed by the tiger, and can kill them in the water. 
The wolverine or glutton, which is heavy, slow, and has the 
feet of a ferret, gets its living as a carnivorous animal no less 
well than the tiger-cats, which have a far more specialised 
equipment for their work. There is actual evidence from 
the fossil bones of tigers that this excess of equipment 
once went further, and has been discarded as superfluous. 
An extinct species developed canine teeth of such enor- 
mous size that it has been named the “sabre-toothed 
tiger.” The teeth were too long for its jaws, and the modern 
species use shorter weapons, just as modern ironclads are 
provided with lighter guns. The curling tusks of some of 
the mammoths and the palmated horns of the Irish elk were 
also in excess of requirements, and are modified for use in the 
existing elephants and reindeer. Many monkeys possess a 
thumb, but some do not, and there is no evidence that they 
are therefore at a disadvantage for their non-progressive life. 
In the case of the wingless birds—the auks, penguins, dodos, 
and apteryxes—there was no surplus of equipment. It was 
only sufficient for their maintenance before man, and other 
predatory animals, attacked them. But such instances of 
under-equipment are rare, and the preponderance lies wholly 
in the opposite direction. While spiders not only have 
poison-fangs, but also spin a web, others exist equally well 
which make no web at all. Perhaps a more striking instance 
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of surplus equipment is that of the fruit-eating bats. The bat 
which catches flying insects needs wings. But there is a 
large class of bats found in all tropical countries which live 
upon fruit. It would be quite enough for their needs to be 
able to climb the trees in order to eat the guavas, plantains, 
and rose-apples. But their wings are larger and stronger 
than those of the insect-eating bats. The heads of these bats 
are so modified that they resemble those of a dog or a fox, 
while their wings, which might have been expected to become 


atrophied, and replaced by climbing limbs, have acquired: 


additional power. An “all-round” equipment is rare in 
Nature. But for the limited purposes of securing a suffi- 
ciency of the food necessary for the existence of a species, 
the provision is nearly always ample, and more often enor- 
mously in excess of its probable requirements. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


“HUMAN DOCUMENTS.” 
[To THe EpiTork oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—You have honoured me with so powerful a destructive 
criticism of my “ Human Documents,” in the Spectator of 
March 28th, that I am fain to seek a little refuge in the plea 
of a certain misrepresentation. You quote a phrase from my 
bo. k respecting an individual, “ who with perfervid utterance 
and coruscating eye would persuade us to be all equal in 
talent, in education, and in privilege,”—and this phrase you 
deal with as though I had applied it to Tom Mann. Conse- 
quently you have little difficulty in scoring at my expense :— 
“Surely a man who would attempt ‘to persuade us to be all 
equal in talent, in education, and in privilege,’ can hardly be 
the superior in ‘ valid intellectual energy’ of any doctrinaires.” 
My response is a simple one. The words first quoted did not 
apply to Mann at all; they were rather the description of a 
type of Socialist with whom I compared Mann,—to that 
honest citizen’s advantage. I quite believe that this little 
misrepresentation was unintentiona]. I have rejoiced in your 
criticism because with my “arrogance” and “ affectation ” it 
has given me a better idea of the security of my Documents. 
—I am, Sir, &c, 

London, April 2nd. 


[We certainly had entirely misunderstood Mr. Lynch to 
apply those words to Tom Mann, and of course withdraw at 
once the few sentences which were intended as a criticism on 
the remark.—Ep. Spectator. | 
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POETRY. 





MORE HAWARDEN HORACE. 
Ap EquitEemM GLoRi1osum.—(Od. II. 9.) 


Non semper imbres nubibus Nor always, O Silomo, upon the 


hispidos Polish coast 
Manant in agros aut mare Cas- Or on the Lake of Como, do 
pium Cossacks rule the roast ; 


Nor, though your Sheffield 

bruisers would have it so, 

can we 

Be always sending cruisers to 
scour the Caspian Sea. 


Vexant inaequales procellae 
Usque, nec Armeniis in oris, 


Amice Valgi, stat glacies iners 
Menses per omnes aut Aquiloni- 
bus 
Querceta Gargani laborant 
Et foliis viduantur orni: 


Tu semper urges flebilibus modis 


Mysten ademptum, nec tibi 
Vespero 
Surgente decedunt amores 
Nec rapidum _fugiente 
Solem. 


The fierce Armenian peasant, 
cowed by your burning 
words, 

Is not employed at present in 
butchering the Kurds : 

Nor does the Russian blizzard 
unceasingly assail 

The Turkey’s gentle gizzard, 
the Lion’s tender tail. 


But you, in deep dejection 
nursing your _ sleepless 
grief, 

Bereft of the affection of your 
ungrateful chief, 

Nor when the West is flushing 
nor at the Daystar’s wane 

Desist from dreams of crushing 
the House of Chamberlain. 








For sorrow so stu end 
% agony so fell, Be Sapper 
he works of Homer lend 
proper parallel : leis 
Why I, though tender-hearted 
ened since have wept my 


At non ter aevo functus ama- 
bilem 
Ploravit 
senex 
Annos, nec impubem parentes 
Troilonaut Phrygiae sorores 


omnes Antilochum 


Over my dear departe : 
integration Bir sD 


Flevere semper. Desine mol- Come, drop these dismal] dirges 


lium and jubilantly raise 
Tandem querelarum, et potius Your voice, like Boane i 
nova holy Abdul’s praise dieing 


Cantemus Augusti tropaea 


Or with exultant gambols sing 
Caesaris et rigidum Nipha- 


to a joyful tune 


ten His trophies—in the sh 
, of Urfa and Sasgoun, pavtion 
Medumque filumen gentibus Euphrates, lo! already abates 
additum his swollen tide, 


And owns in every eddy th 
Sultan for his geld; ¢ 
While, ’neath benignant bevies 
of Mussulman police, 
savage Christian levies 
are forced to keep the 
peace, 


Victis minores volvere vertices, 
Intraque praescriptum 
Gelonos 
Exiguis equitare campis. 
The 


C. L. Graves. 





NANSEN. 


Farr is the Sword, a weapon of delight! 

Bat fairest when the flashing blade obeys 

A practised hand, an arm of giant might: 
€wift as a meteor flaming through the night, 
With irresistible force it falls and slays. 

More fair than sword of steel, most exquisite, 
When man’s the instrument, whose deeds requite 
The perfect work of many patient days. 

Hail Nansen, crowned with courage fit to grace 
Thine iron frame, and stern heroic face. 

Go, wrest her secret from the Arctic clime! 
Such men as thou exalt the human race, 
Gladden all hearts, and like a star sublime, 


Illuminate the abysmal gulf of time. 
W. HM. 








BOOKS... 


2S 

MARY ANDERSON’S “MEMORIES.” * 
Tus is a lively and unaffected book, which errs only in 
finding a motive for its appearance, which, though very likely 
one of the motives, we can hardly believe to have been the main 
one. At all events, if it is, it will not answer its purpose. 
Madame de Navarro ought to know that the career of one of 
the most successful actresses of our time is hardly likely to 
warn ambitious young girls from the attempt to follow in 
her steps. An actress who had failed miserably and who 
had gone through all the agonies of failure, and endured 
all the moral humiliations which the true artist feels so 
keenly when the executive power is not up to the calibre 
of the artistic spirit, might profitably write a book of 
warning which would have a great effect. But Miss 
Anderson, though she can find not a few mortifications to 
describe, has also, unfortunately for the purpose which she 
believes to have been her principal purpose, so many 
triumphs to relate also, and so many more triumphs than 
mortifications, that her charming story will probably have 
an effect the very opposite of that which she desires it to 
have, and will prove an incentive rather than a warning to 
ambitious spirits. Such mortifications as she has to relate 
will prove to be but the foil to the story of her many triumphs. 
Let us quote one of the most serious of these set-offs to the 
brilliance and fascination of her career :— 


“My appearance in San Francisco at Mr. John MeCullough’s 
theatre soon followed, and was the most unhappy part of my pro- 
fessional life. With but few exceptions, the members of the 
numerous company continually ridiculed my work. My poor 
wardrobe was a subject of special sport to the gorgeously-dressed 
women ; and unkind remarks about ‘the interloper’ were heard 
on every side. The Press cut me up, or rather tried to cut me 
down, advising me to leave the stage. Continual taunts from 


With 
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urnalists nearly broke my spirit. I slept but little, 
po then only towards morning, from the exhaustion of weeping 
an the night. There was no one with whom I could share these 
a rings, for pride kept me from hinting my real state of mind 
s aa or look, even to my mother. The effort to smile and 
by m hopeful before others was as wearying as the giving vent to 
aon and humiliation when alone. The engagement, with the 
80) tion of the last two nights, had come to an end, when Meg 
Morilies was given and received with genuine enthusiasm by 

tors and public. But this success came too late. Only one 
- ht remained, and I could not hope to retrieve for Mr. 
ni h all I had lost for him. For the last performance I 


1 : i 
_ Parthenia, for the first time, to his Ingomar. This was 


also highly successful.” (pp. 74-5.) 
That is perhaps the most effective of the warnings which 
Mary Anderson has to give, and we think we may safely say 
that even its effect is quite spoiled by the success of her acting 
in the part of Meg Merrilies and Parthenia, with which it 
goncludes. For the rest, the failures are mere jokes compared 
with the numberless instances in which Mary Anderson’s 
pluck and determination triumphed over her difficulties, 
Speaking of the play, Comedy and Tragedy, in which Miss 
Anderson acted the part of “Clarisse” with the most 
absolute success, Miss Anderson says :— 

“Those who have seen the play will remember that in one 

scene Clarisse, under great excitement, has suddenly to stop and 
gain her composure as she hears the approaching carriages of 
the guests—the Duc d’Orleans, the Abbé Dubois, and the usual 
crowd of courtiers of the profligate Regency. ‘ Hark!’ she says, 
“J hear the wheels of their carriages.’ We obtained the effects 
of approaching wheels, but, try as we would, the stamping of the 
horses’ feet upon the gravel before Clarisse’s door we could not 
wanage, At last a brilliant idea struck me, which the stage 
manager promptly endorsed. It was that we should have in a 
donkey from Covent Garden to trot up and down behind the 
scenes on the gravel especially laid for him. We were decidedly 
nervous on the first appearance of our four-footed friend, whose 
réle was to counterfeit the high-stepping horses of the brilliant 
French Court. When his cue was given there was only an 
ominous silence. I repeated the word in a louder voice, when 
such a braying and scuffling was heard as sent the audience into 
roars of laughter. Although it was one of the most serious situ- 
ations of the play, I could not help joining in their mirth, until the 
tears rolled down my cheeks. That was the greatest lesson I 
ever had against too much realism.” (pp. 152 3.) 
We think it quite certain that such a warning as that to 
girls ambitious of a great career on the stage, would 
take effect chiefly as an additional attraction. The real 
warning which the book contains is not, we imagine, one 
which many of those who read it will discern. It is a warning 
against supposing that any fine actor can achieve a great 
effect without an amount of perseverance and constancy 
which very few men or women really possess. Mary 
Anderson, with all her liveliness and beauty, had so much of 
dauntless “grit” in her,—we can use no other word,—and so 
auch of self-confidence and power to resist the opinions of 
those who did not understand, as she did, what she could 
achieve, that she is no example at all for any one who cannot 
set her teeth and overcome a difficulty which seems almost 
insuperable. Here, for instance, is a story which ought to 
daunt a great many more ambitious girls than it actually will 
daunt :— 

“ Another trouble during the dress rehearsals was my pose for 
the statue. My friend, Mr. Alma Tadema, had suggested that I 
should be draped after some of those lovely Tanagra figurines; 
and he was good enough to arrange my draperies himself, going 
with Mr. Gilbert into the stalls to see the effect. The author 
insisted that Galatea looked like a stiff medieval saint; so the 
Tanagra idea was abandoned. At the last full-dress rehearsal, 
matters grew worse. Pose after pose was tried, but the judges in 
front had something to say against each. I went to my dressing- 
oom on the eventful night in tears; but dashing them aside, I 
resolved to make my own statue in my own way. ‘hough it was 
already six o’clock, my mother bought and hastily made the 
drapery which was necessary for the new effect. In my white 
Greek clothes, with swollen eyes and tear-stained face, I worked 
for an hour before the long mirror, when suddenly the statue 
that I wanted stood before me. The audience received it with 
round after round of applause, and Mr. Gilbert acknowledged 
himself satisfied with his new Galatea. This success I thought 
was deserved, not for any excellence on my part, but because of 
the suffering I had undergone during the many rehearsals. 
When driving to and from the theatre, I had often envied the 
old women sweeping the street crossings.” (pp. 149-50.) 

Take the book altogether and we fear it will have quite the 
Opposite effect to that which the preface appears to hope 


tors and jo 


for. With singular beauty, which not one woman in many | 


thousands can possess, with a tender mother who guarded 


her against all the insults which too much beauty invites, | 


with a certain toughness of fibre that the vivacity and beauty 
of the actress rather tends to conceal, but which really was one 


of her greatest qualities, and with a singularly artistic in- 
stinct for the keynote of the characters she sought to repre- 
sent, Mary Anderson had qualities which have been rarely 
indeed combined in any one person. And her pleasant 
description of her trials and successes will certainly do a 
great deal more to stimulate ambitious girls to attempt what 
they will not succeed in, than it will to warn them from 
attempting it. 

For the rest, the simplicity and perfect unaffectedness of 
the book has a charm of its own. But Miss Anderson should 
not have given the many lists of names which convey no idea 
at all to English readers, and will very soon cease to convey 
any even to American readers. Lists of actors with whom 
she has acted are very uninstructive unless she could contrive 
by a few words to sammon up some of the characteristics 
which give meaning to the names. And that she hardly ever 
attempts. But with this exception, these “‘Memories” are 
all of real interest, and all pervaded by that genuine good 
sense which prevents the author from chronicling mers 
gossip. One of the most curious experiences in the book is 
the experience, which she tells us is not uncommon in actors, 
of the way in which the memory not unfrequently gets 
petrified into a sort of catalepsy, by a very long run of the 
same play :— 

“Long rons, like most things, have their good as well as their 

bad points. Good, because constant repetition so identifies one 
with the character impersonated, that it becomes second nature 
to feel and act it. Iteration may in the end make one mechanical, 
but at least it ensures a certain technique, which, when inspiration 
fails, rescues the work from crudity. Joseph Jefferson once told 
me that, in The Rivals, he had always gained an effect by 
pulling off the fingers of his glove separately and deliberately to 
accentuate certain words; but that under inspiration, he would 
throw technique to the winds, and have the glove off with one 
jerk. Who that has ever seen his ‘ Bob’ can forget those 
brilliant green gloves, and the fun he got out of them! On the 
other hand, the evil effects of long runs are indisputable. Pro- 
minent among them is a general mental weariness which often 
causes one to forget the most familiar lines, and turn blankly to 
the prompter’s box or to some friendly actor for the words. This 
happened to me several times, notably in The Winter's Tale, in 
London, where, after playing it a hundred nights, I had to be 
prompted in several of Hermione’s great speeches. Edwin Booth, 
during the long run of Hamlet at his own theatre, frequently 
called for the lines. An actor who was in his company told me 
that Booth turned to him one night, and with a look of con- 
sternation, asked what he was to say next. His mind for the 
moment had become a blank. The actor gave him the word. 
Booth began the speech, faltered again, was prompted a second 
time, but finding it impossible to continue, called out in a loud 
voice, ‘Ring down the curtain.” Many other examples might be 
cited to show how weary the brain grows after acting the same 
part six or seven times weekly for one or two hundred consecutive 
nights, with only the rest of Sunday to distract the mind. 
Another evil is, that towards the end of a long run, the actor of 
any heavy or engrossing purt is likely to feel the impersonated 
character and its life slowly dispossessing his own. During the 
hundred nights of Romeo and Juliet at the Lyceum Theatre, I 
became so imbued with the sufferings of Juliet, that I con- 
tinually spoke of them in my sleep.” (pp. 179-81.) 
Edwin Booth’s is a kind of catalepsy which many persons who 
are not actors must have experienced. We remember an 
instance where, without any sort of illness,a man who had 
known the Lord’s Prayer from his infancy bad to stop dead 
in the middle of it, solely from the kind of paralysis which 
extreme familiarity will sometimes inspire. It seems as 
though words which have been almost mere signals of 
thoughts, sometimes insist on presenting themselves with a 
certain strangeness to the mind, as words only, and so 
embarrassing the thought that it refuses to run on in the 
accustomed channel, and then unfortunately we cannot 
always even have recourse to Edwin Booth’s desperate 
expedient, “ Ring down the curtain.” 

One of the most interesting pages in Madame de Navarro’s 
very lively and taking book describes the dislike which 
Cardinal Manning felt to the stage :— | 

“It is a fallacy to believe that all players must of necessity act 
off as well as on the stage. Many cf them do, I admit, but most 
of the famous ones are extremely simple in real life. I remember 
once, in an animated discussion on the theatre with his Eminence 
Cardinal Manning, citing many excellent examples to prove that 
his theory that all actors must eventually grow into “shams” 
was not true. This was after my retirement (which event he 
informed me he had prayed fo ), and he saw that I spoke dis- 
passionately. He listened atte.1tively to all I had to say upon 
the subject, but was not in the least convinced. His prejudice 
against the stage was deep-rooted. ‘From our cradles,’ he said, 
‘ we all have a tendency to act. Small boys pretend to be men, 
soldiers, anything but what they really are. Tiny girls play at 
' being mothers, cradling their dolls. The so-called art of acting 
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increases this tendency in those who witness it almost as much 
as in those who practice it. I cannot conceive how the latter can 
escape being led in time to an unconscious development of 
artificiality or exaggeration in their thoughts, and, as a natural 
result, in their speech and manner.’ His dislike for the theatre 
was so marked that he could see no good in it. To quote his 
own words, ‘its tendency is downward and pernicious.’” 


(pp. 111-12 ) 

We suspect that the Cardinal’s dislike was that of a man who 
had felt in himself the temptation to put on an artificially 
magnificent and stately presence, and who had not always 
resisted it. Certainly it is not true that good actors neces. 
sarily act off the stage as wellas onit. Some of the very 
best actors are actors who have far too deep a sense of 
their own individuality to put it off, unless their pro- 
fessional duty requires it. And Mary Anderson was one of 
them. To act, you must put off your own nature as well as 
put on another’s. And we are convinced that only those who 
do not feel at ease in their own character, are at all likely to 
put it off for the sake of another’s. Mary Anderson, for- 
tunately for her, has always felt at ease in her own character, 
and therefore has felt no temptation to cast it off, except 
when, as an artist, she was called upon to do so. 





MORE RECOLLECTIONS OF PARIS.* 
AmonG the many chroniclers of the stirring history of the 
French capital during the eventful times of the new 
Republic, Captain Bingham certainly deserves a favourite’s 
place. When we first found ourselves face to face once more 
with all the familiar acquaintances whom such a crowd of 
contending correspondents has during the last year or two 
introduced to us, we a l.ttle despaired of anything new or 
profitable. But Captain Bingham has a niche of his own in 
the ranks. He is not one of the ordinary correspondents 
at all, but has evidently taken much time and much pains 
to make a speciality of the study of French history and 
traditions. The marriages of Bonapartes and Bourbons, 
and the letters and despatches of Napoleon I., have been 
among the subjects which he has used for publication. 
Thoroughly versed in the French language and authors, he is 
moreover a man of wide and easy reading, with a pleasant 
aptitude for quotation from the classics and from the modern 
tongues, evidently derived from a real acquaintance with the 
original. He can cite little-known passages from Troilus and 
Cressida or Coriolanus as confidently as the most proverbial 
wisdom of Hamlet or Othello, while appropriate Latin comes 
to his command, as words did to Stevenson. There is to our- 
selves no small charm in this knack of illustrative quotation, 
now grown as rare in books as on the benches of the House 
of Commons, and we seem to become personally acquainted 
with Captain Bingham as soon as we find that he can treat 
uz to it. Nothing takes us so soon into an author’s con- 
fidence as his familiarity with books and passages which are 
equally familiar to ourse!ves. Moreover, he is provided with 
» companion knack of observation which can make readable 
matter out of occurrences of a common kind, combined as it 
is with a turn of his own for describing them. Those who 
are on the look-out for an effective muzzle for dogs at the 
present crisis can scarcely do better than take the example of 
the Parisian rat that escaped from a sewer during the siege, 
and looking out for the nearest edible, plunged his head into 
an empty egg-shell so effectively that he ran blindly round 
and round with it in a circle till two gamins caught him. 
Mrs. Hudson, the famous Malapropian wife of the Railway 
King, has some of the best stories once told about her revived 
for an oblivious generation, such as her desire to show her 
familiarity with tke aristocracy by exclaiming, when she was 
pointed out a statue of Marcus Aurelius at South Kensington, 
* Lor; how like the late Markiss! ” or “ Je donne & mon chef 
50 francs par semaine et une blanchisseuse,”—a washer- 
woman for a washing. And the power of the purse never 
had a better illustration than in the story of Alfred de 
Musset, invited to read one of his pieces to the Emperor 
and Empress on condition that nobody else should be 
present. But when Baron de Rothschild walked in with- 
out being announced, though at first he angrily closed his 
manuscript, he bad ultimately to finish the reading. Of 
the domestic habits of the French, to whom, as a people, he 
is warmly and unaffectedly attached, Mr. Bingham tells us 





* Recollections of Paris, By Captain the Hon. D, Bingham, London; Chapman 
and Hal), 





ical 

the following story under the general headin “ 
where given or when he does not tell. He = Prot 
quadrille with the beautiful Madame de V—., the wife oe : 
wealthy wine-grower in Champagne, with her young marriea 
daughter as vis-a-vis. Suddenly a servant whispered to th 
hostess, who whispered to Madame de V— ., who whisperea 
to her daughter, and in great excitement all three Vanished 
from theroom. The deserted partners gazed at each other for 
ten minutes, when the mystery was explained by the return 
of Madame de V——. Her daughter had bronght her bab 
to the ball, and left it sleeping in a neighbouring ro 7 

. e § room, where, 
waking and requiring sustenance, it commenced a lust 
squall, which all the three ladies retired to appease, id 
the end of the same ball the host, rubbing his hands 
expressed to Madame de V—— his gratitude to the ladies 
for doing him the honour to come in evening dress, yp 
our notice of Mr. Bingham’s book appears a little dis. 
jointed, it is in simple emulation of his own purely de. 
tached method, which leads us from subject to subject, ang 
short paragraph to short paragraph, more after the fashion 
of the Curivsities of Literature, which used to be such 
attractive reading for an idle hour, than of graver records 
of the troubled times with which it deals. After “Ix, 4 
Ball,” for instance, comes “ X. The Close of the Empire,” which, 
grave as the subject sounds, leads us at once to “a couple of 
good anecdotes,” such as the soul of Mr. Bingham delighteth 
in, the first of which is characteristically connected, not with the 
end of Napoleon’s reign, but its beginning, when his famons 
Bordeaux declaration, “ L’Empire c’est la Paix,” was “ hailed 
with such delight in Paris that directly it was known, the 
Théatre Francais announcsdin its playbill,— Cantate, L’ Empire 
cestla Paix. Asiil-luck, and certainly not design, would have 
it, the last piece mentioned in the same playbill was one of 
Alfred de Musset’s charming proverbs, as they are called 
entitled ‘Il ne faut jurer de rien.’” Then follows an account 
of the Czar Nicholas and the King of Prussia paying their 
visit to Paris, the latter being lodged in the Tuileries, and the 
former at the Elysée; and the picture of his Majesty William 
dining with a dozen guests, looking the image of amiability 
through the open windows of his banquet-hallona hot July night, 
reada rather oddly under such a heading as the “ Fall of the 
Empire,” but is picturesque and entertaining enough initself. 
And it is like the disinterring of forgotten corpses to read of 
the Czar being fired at in an open carriage with the Emperor 
by a Polish patriot, who wounded a lady and a horse and 
caused a ferment in Paris; while at another time, when 
Nicholas paid a visit to the Palais de Justice, a young 
Radical lawyer went up to him and shouted, “ Vive a 
Pologne, Monsieur,” in his face. This was M. Floquet, who 
“afterwards modified his opinions,” and in 1888 became 
Prime Minister. It was feared for a time, the Russian 
Alliance being then the great hobby, that a Floquet Ministry 
would be resented at St. Petersburg. But the Russian 
Government were above resentment. Mr. Bingham is 
amusingly, if not very appropriately, reminded of Peter the 
Great’s remark when he saw the wigged and furred crowd ia 
the London Law Courts :—“I have only two lawyers in all 
my dominions, and I intend to hang one on my return.” 


From the visits of the Sovereigns we are carried on to 
cricket, and learn that Mr. Bingham was a foremost member 
of the Rugby eleven, and played his last match in Paris 
during the 67 Exhibition, when the Emperor and Empress 
had been to see the game, which was explained to them by 
the secretary (whose difficulties must have been intense), and 
even examined a cricket-ball. When, a few days afterwards, 
a man fell and broke his arm while making a run, the game 
was reported to the police as dangerous, and only preserved 
to France by the Imperial intervention,—with the result, we 
regret to say, that a few days afterwards, when Captain 
Bingham’s match was played against eleven young Spaniards 
from South America, who were being educated in London, 
the Spanish bowling was too good, and their champions won. 
Dumas and Walewski, and the literary and dramatic world, 
come next in turn after the cricketers, and the old story of the 
War of the Romantics is told over again with new zest. In 
connection with it,a story of King Charles puts him in a ver¥ 
sensible light. When a petition was presented to him by the 
malcontents for the closing of the ThéAtre Frangais, he merely 





replied, “In literary matters I merely occupy a place in the 
pit.” Under similar conditions the present Emperor William 
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would either have razed the building to the ground or 
revised the MS., rehearsed the play, and conducted the 
orchestra. About and the Princess Mathilde, of whom 
some pleasant things are said, are the centre of much literary 
anecdote, and Shakespeare at the Frangais is much discussed 
and considered, while the parodies and epigrams of the busy, 
witty time are made to speak to us. Most vivid is the account 
of M. Billault being induced to read a stinging song about 
the Ewperor, written bya clerk in his office, at a supper 
given by the Princess Mathilde, in the presence of Sainte- 
Beuve and many other celebrities. The servants were dis- 
missed and the door closed, with the result of a reception 
that was half wonder and half fear, and resulted in the 
Emperor himself hearing of the verses and insisting on 
their being shown to him. It says much for his good 
nature that he declined to ask the author’s name, and 
simply said that he should like to hear his next production 
before it should be read to the Princess Mathilde. Here is 
one of the verses :— 
“ Qui sont mes conseillers? Des Anes, 

Mes généraux ? Des racoleurs. 

Mes courtisans? Des courtisanes. 

Et mes ministres ? Des voleurs. 

Mon Séenat? Un appui bamboche. 

Ma Chambre? Un faux diapagon. 

‘Majesté,’ répondait Baroche, 

‘ Majesté, vous avez raison.’ ” 

We have been so successfully detained and entertained by 
Captain Bingham’s variety of subject, and comments on all 
things and all men, that, it may be to the relief of our readers, 
and certainly to our own, that we have left ourselves no space 
to comment upon his account of the hateful story of the 
Commune, which will, however, be read with much interest 
by those for whom it has an attraction which has survived all 
its chroniclers, and is told in the same frank spirit of effective 
observation, but is made more striking, in its illustration of 
Napoleonic methods, by a few quotations from the corre- 
spondence of Napoleon the Great, with which, without 
comment, we will conclude :— 

“ Placentia, May 9, 1796. 

What we have taken from the enemy is incalculable. I send 
you twenty pictures by the first masters. If matters go well, I 
hope to be able to send you 10,000,000 fr.” 

“ Ancona, February 10, 1797. 

Weare masters of Notre Dame de Lorette. There was gold and 
silver in the Treasury to the amount of 7,000,000fr. and coin, 
which we took. BoNAPARTE,” 
And at Bassano, on March 10th, 1797, he thus addressed his 
soldiers :— 

“You have sent 30,000,000 fr. to relieve the Treasury at home. 
You have enriched the Museums of Paris with more than two 
hundred works of art: masterpieces of ancient and modern Italy, 
which it required thirty centuries to produce.” 

Mr. Bingham is of course no admirer of the Third Republic, 
which he considers the child of good luck alone. But if it 
leads the ways of France into less predatory roads than these, 
it may go far to raise her to the place which, in common with 
many of her other lovers, he seems to feel ought to be her 
own. According to him, you have only to be courteous to a 
Frenchman to find the courtesy beneath any show of temper: 
and to reverse the faithful saying about the Cossack and the 

Russ. 





MR. FROUDE ON THE COUNCIL OF TRENT.* 
In this volume of Lectures we have Mr. Froude, not indeed 
at his best, but by no means at his worst. It is in some ways 
a particularly characteristic production. As habits and 
mannerisms often become stereotyped in old age, so this pos- 
thumous publication gives in almost angular outline the 
peculiarities of Mr. Froude’s method. 

We lately had occasion to refer to a correspondence between 
Grote, the historian, and the late Dean Stanley, in which 
Grote deprecates the attempt to be too picturesque in history 
to reproduce past scenes and persons with too vivid and 
realistic a colouring—on the ground that fancy so easily out- 
runs fact. Such pictures may lose in accuracy what they 
gain in life. Mr. Froude was restrained by no such scruples. 
He rapidly filled in the outline given him by the evidence 
before him,—or by as much of it as squared with the deep 
historical prepossessions which were as much a priori con- 
ditions of historical vision to bis mind as space and time were 





* Lectures on the Council of Trent, delivered at Oxford, 1892-93, 
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to Kant a priori conditions of sensible knowledge. We believe 
that he hada great deal of that kind of intuitive power of seeing 
the past and making it live again, which is granted to only a 
few,—his master, Carlyle, among their number. He held that 
he was in some sense warranted in going beyond the actuab 
evidence before him,—that his inferences from a few facts had 
some of that quality which makes the successful leaps in the 
dark of the genius for discovery,whether in history or in science. 
But concurrently with this real historical instinct there were 
deep historical prepossessions. He saw from one point of 
view. He did not substitute mere fiction for fact. But he 
saw fact through deeply coloured glasses. In one respect he 
may have been justified in looking at the careful methods of 
a Freeman or a Gardiner as trammels which would have given 
his own special powers insufficient play. He was warranted 
in giving their place to his powers of historical imagination 
and inductive inference as distinct from mere research. But 
his own imaginative inferences, instead of being the inferences 
of a mind saturated simply by facts, were those of one who 
saw the facts themselves through coloured spectacles; and 
those details which would not harmonise with the rest of 
the scene which he hastily constructed from his first piercing, 
though coloured and distorted, glance were tampered with or 
left out of account altogether. 

We believe that he had more insight than Macaulay, and 
was less capable of giving an account based merely on a 
foregone conclusion;—of looking at history merely as a 
barrister looks at evidence, for purposes of his brief. He 
did see intuitively, though prejudice coloured the glasses so 
deeply. But, on the other hand, the peculiar imaginative 
power of an historical artist, which such a man as the late 
Dean Church showed whenever he dealt with history (as he 
did all too rarely), was wanting to Mr. Froude; we mean the 
power of regarding the world of history as a drama to be 
looked at from different points of view, each true, yet none 
alike. These different standpoints bring about the deadlocks 
of the historian who begins as a partisan, and is yet candid 
in his survey. When Mr. Froude considers in this volume 
the Reformation period, he gives us no insight into the truths 
held with such passion on both sides,—the cause of the real 
pathos of the struggle. The scene is a living scene to him, 
not contemplated, however, from serene Olympian heights, 
from which the prowess, the virtues, the faults on either side 
are dispassionately viewed; bat beheld from the Protestant 
camp itself, and pervaded by the incense of Protestant 
enthusiasms and prejudices. In the modern liberty of 
conscience he does not see, as Mr. Green did, the outcome 
of the struggle between heroes on both sides, true to death 
to personal conviction. It is to him simply an extension 
of the freedom for which Luther struck, and a triumph 
for the Reformation. In the refusal of the Holy See to 
submit its claims to an assemblage made up predominantly 
of laymen, he does not see what was, in the eyes of a be- 
liever in the historic Church, at stake. He does not see 
the real force of the Catholic view that this would be to 
abandon the immemorial rights of the Bishops, and to sur- 
render the very constitution of the Church,—to give up the 
struggle at the outset. The refusal of Pope and Bishops is to 
him simply an artifice to keep their power. Of the second 
session of the Council of Trent, again, which at least resulted 
in the wonderful moral reformation which Macaulay suc- 
ceeded in impressing on the English Protestants themselves 
in the thirties, he can only write thus :— 

“It served to split nations into factions; to set subjects against 
their Sovereigns and Sovereigns against subjects; to break the 
peace of families; to fight with and trample down the genius of 
dawning liberty. The history of Europe for a hundred years was 
the history of the efforts of the Church, with open force or secret 
conspiracy, with all the energy, base or noble, which passion or 
passionate enthusiasm could inspire, to crush or annihilate its foes. 
No means came amiss to it, sword or stake, torture-chamber or 
assassin’s dagger.” 

Where, in such a description, the work of a St. Francis Xavier, 
St. Philip Neri, St. Charles Borromeo, or St. Francis de Sales, 
could be introduced as an illustration, it is difficult to see. 

These are but specimens o the temper which is evinced 
often with a strength of phrase which is calculated to 
defeat its own object. The attitude of the clergy is thue 
described :—“ Inflated by privilege, corrupted by wealth, 
fooled by the imagination that they possessed supernatural 
powers; ” the reaction among the laity against Papal and 
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sacerdotal rule is called their “demand that the absurdity 
should end.” When a friar preaches at Trent he is a “ foolish 
Dominican.” We have the hyperbole in epithet of a Carlyle, 
but directed in a purely partisan groove. 


As a pleasanter specimen of Mr. Froude we cite in con- 
clusion his graphic description of Luther at the Diet of 
Worms :— 


“Never had the city of Worms witnessed a spectacle more 
magnificent than on the occasion when Luther appeared there. 
Deputies were collected from every part of the Empire; the 
young Charles, just twenty-one, pale, eager, intense, wise beyond 
his years, on the Imperial throne; the Roman cardinal in his 
purple, with his retinue of divines; German prelates in their 
robes; princes, and barons, with their knights and gentlemen, 
glittering in their steel coats in the pale light of the April after- 
noon ; burgher representatives from the free cities —all passionate 
and heated with the seven days’ angry debate on the corruptions 
of the Church, which had preceded Luther’s arrival. Before them 
the mean, insignificant-looking monk in his brown frock, who had 
brought together that august assembly, standing there under the 
Pope’s curse to be tried for his life. He was led up the great hall. 
The usual formalities were despatched, and the Legate and the 
Nuncio demanded sentence upon him without debate as an excom- 
municated heretic. A pile of books was brought into the court. 
He acknowledged them to be his, and he was then required to 
retract. He was nervous, brave as he was. And Charles, who 
examined him curiously and expected a more imposing presence. 
was at first disappointed. But he gathered firmness as he went 
on. He said his writings were of three sorts. Some contained 
plain Gospel truths which he could not retract. Some were 
directed against papal canons and customs which had tried honest 
men’s consciences and bad been made instruments of fraud and 
pluuder. These, too, he would not disgrace himself by retracting. 
What he had written on those subjects was true, and he would 
stand by it. A third sort had been written in heat, attacks on 
particular persons, on the Pope especially; in these he said he 
might have been too violent, and it might be fit and right to 
retract them. He was allowed a day to reconsider his answer. 
The Diet adjourned, and next day met again. The proceedings 
lingered into the evening twilight, and the hall was lighted up 
with torches. He stcod for many hours at the bar under a storm 
of cross-questions and reproaches. He was warned of his ap- 
parently inevitable fate. His mind and his nature rose to the 
level of the scene. He gave his answers first in Latin and then 
in his own vernacular German, that every layman might under- 
stand, There was a difficulty in convicting him of formal heresy, 
for the points which he had raised were new, and the Church’s 
doctrine was undefined. At last a decree of the Council of Con- 
stantine was produced which seemed to touch him, and, form and 
order all forgotten in their eagerness, the priests and their sup- 
porters shouted ‘Retract! Retract!’ In a clear ringing voice, 
which still vibrates across the centuries, Luther answered : ‘ Coun- 
cils have erred. Popes have erred. Prove to me out of the 
Scriptures that Iam wrong, and I submit. Till you have proved 
it my conscience binds me. I can do no other. [“Ich kann 
nicht anders.”] God help me, Amen.’ Ich kann nicht anders— 


words for ever sacred in every German heart when duty calls.” 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
THERE is something more than the mere touch of the 
vanished hand that wrote The Scarlet Letter in Illumination, 
which, as a close though not too morbidly psychological 
study of character, is the best novel Mr. Harold Frederic 
has produced, and indeed places him very near, if not 
quite at the head, of the newest school of American 
fiction. Theron Ware, the Wesleyan minister, whose 
intellectual illumination and moral fall are told in this 
story, is not such an almost heroically tragic figure as 
Hawthorne’s greatest character. That, however, is rather 
his misfortune than his fault. He would have aban- 
doned his church and his home, and eloped with Celia 
Madden—that marvellous compound of Irish esprit, sensuous 
Roman Catholicism, old Paganism, and New Womanliness— 
had she not mercifully told him that she and her friends 
found him ‘‘a bore.” Thereupon he plunges recklessly into 
drunkenness and, although he falls back for sympathy and 
support on the shrewd, not unkindly, and matter-of-fact 
Sister Soulsby, who has managed his church affairs for 
him, and is rehabilitated to some extent as a layman, he 
<eases to be interesting. He has not the courage either of his 
sin or of his remorse. The earlier portion of the story is, 
however, an admirable—nay, a perfect—study of the struggle 
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of a man of undoubted ability, streng msthetic tastes, ani 
intellectual aspirations, with his own deficiency in _~ 
“grit,” and still more with the narrowness, the dreariness 
and the positive penury of Episcopal Methodism in an 
American country district. Besides Ware and his Cites 
there are four excellent portraits in I/lumination,—Alice th 
erring minister's patient wife; Sister Soulsby, who ig ld 
of Methodist Semiramis; the priest who aids and abets 
Celia; and Brother Gorringe, the kindly disposed but shrewd 
Methodist, who sees what a humbug his minister is, ang 
in the end denounces him with Kingsleyan plainnegs of 
a Illumination is undoubtedly one of the novels of the 

Old Mr, Tredgold is a fair example of what may be termeg 
Mrs. Oliphant’s secondary or Anthony Trollopian manner 
One gets a little tired of the ‘society ” in the Isle of Wight 
to which we are introduced, composed mainly of “old cats” 
who talk scandal, “ young kittens” who talk slang, drink cham. 
pagne, and “scramble for the salad,” and even more of lads 
like Algy Scott and Charlie Somers, who are supposed to be 
“wild,” but have no brains, and can talk nothing buta broken 
English modelled on the speech of Alfred Jingle. The 
selfishness of all the folk who take an interest in the affairs 
of the retired man of business, wrapped up in his money 
and in his younger daughter, the “ whirlwind” Stella, 
whom he adores and spoils, is positively appalling. Mrs, 
Oliphant has set herself to reproduce it, and she does g 
with undoubted success. She is emphatic in her declaration 
that old Mr. Tredgold’s daughters, Katharine and Stella, are 
not at all like Minna and Brenda in The Pirate. But they 
are quite as much of a contrast. It stands to reason that 
Katharine, who has all the truly loveable qualities of a good 
woman, and who, under different circumstances, might have 
been a Saint Theresa, should get all the hard knocks, the 
disappointments in love, and—five hundred a year; and that 
Stella, whose attractions are absolutely artificial, should be 
successful both in matrimony and as an heiress. Old Mr, 
Tredgold is very clever. But Stella shrieks and fusses too 
much even for masculine nerves. 

Mr. Frankfort Moore is one of the ablest of the minor 
novelists of the day,—so very able that a critic is sometimes 
tempted to say that he could with ease take a much higher 
place. But he is writing far too much, and his in many 
respects unsatisfactory Phyllis of Philistia is worth noting 
chiefly because it supplies too many proofs of the fact. He 
attempts to ridicule some of the fashionable religious “ fads” 
of the day, and even to make fun of the proceedings of 
Parliament, but he succeeds only in producing caricatures. 
His Rev. George Holland, for example, is a mere comic opera 
Robert Elsmere. Then Phyllis of Philistia recalls in some of 
its passages the daring sensuousness—not to use a stronger 
word—of its author’s One Fair Daughter, notably in those 
paesages in which Mrs. Ella Linton returns with interest the 
kisses of Herbert Court'and and contemplates eloping with him 
in a ravissante costume. But unlike the “ fair daughter,” Ella 
has not the Cleopatresque courage of her guilty love, and the 
pairing-off in the end of Courtland with Phyllis Ayrton, and 
of Mrs. Linton (now a widow) with Holland, borders on the 
grotesque. Altogether, Phyllis of Philistia is one of the mis- 
takes which a very clever man, if he is pushed for time, is 
almost certain to commit. 

In Mrs. Tregaskiss Mrs. Campbell Praed gives us one of 
the very best of her numerous studies in Anglo-Australian 
life, and, of course, in the sex problem. Clare Tregaskiss is 
a painfully conscientious study of an English woman, dis- 
illusioned in her maidenhood by the ruin of a bad father 
and the faithlessness of a weak lover. She has married an 
Australian man of property,” because of his “ Vikingly” 
appearance and his apparent generosity in making al 
offer to her in her distress. Tregaskiss is not so good 
as he appears. He is not really wealthy, and besides, he 
turns out to be coarse and tyrannical. They naturally drift 
apart, and the drifting apart is told with great skill in the 
earlier portion of the first volame. He becomes a slave to 
drink, and to a passion for a giddy-headed governess. Clare, 
a Guinevere with an excuse, finds a Lancelot endowed with 
Arthur’s virtues in Dr. Geneste, a lame explorer, who 8003 
penetrates the secret of her unbappiness. They are on the 
point of eloping when one of her children is lost, and is 
found dead. Thereupon Tregaskiss abandons grog and 
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governe 


about his Lancelot behaviour, and to whom, before he met 
Glare, he had made love in a rather tepid and fatherly, but 


evidently very welcome, fashion. The close of the story is | 


disappointingly tame and commonplace. Mrs. Praed gives, 
however, an excellent representation of the extreme aridity 
of Australian life. Not only, too, are all her principal 
characters well sketched, but some of her minor figures— 
above all, Gladys, Clare’s friend in her girlish South Ken- 
sington days, and her old guardian-angel, the millionaire- 
curmudgeon, Cyrus Chance—have the appearance of having 
been drawn from the life. 

The two stories contained in the volume, The Madonna of 
a Day, deserve more attention than is generally the due of 
magazine “ studies,” because they indicate the ’prentice 
hand of a writer of power—as was indeed demonstrated by 
The Mermaid —but who has not yet found his (or her) 
groove. The second of the stories, Rosemary for Remem- 
wrance is indeed rather disappointing; one cannot tell after 
reading it whether the white-lying Annabella is a joke or not. 
But asa mere incident, the first, which tells how a bright, 
andaciously unconventional, and up-to-date American girl 
falls by accident while travelling on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, into a den of worse than thieves, but conquers 
them by her pure womanly innocence, is very striking. A 
lisping dwarf, who takes Mary Howard back to her friends, 
and after this one perfectly chivalrous act returns to revel 
in that cynical blackguardism which has become his second 
nature, deserved a place in a much more important and 
ambitious work than this. 

There was a time when Mr. Richard Dowling promised to 
attain a considerable position among those novelists who put 
faith in plot and sensational incident, not in psychological 
analysis or patient delineation of character. If he never had 
the Elizabethan Webster’s portentous power of “moving a 
horror quickly,” and never came within sight of Wilkie 
Collins as a mystery-monger, he had yet not a little of 
Sheridan le Fanu’s grasp of the uncanny. But the three- 
volume system would seem to have been too much for him. 
He has been crushed beneath its weight. Of this no better 
evidence could well be given than Below Bridge, which is 
devoted to telling how Frank Jeaters, an adventurer of the 
handsome, scampish tyre, tries to get rid of his wife Pollie, 
and, after he thinks he has succeeded in the attempt, en- 
deavours, under the name of Fancourt, to secure Edith 
Orr. So long as Mr. Dowling is engaged in detailing the 
devices by which Jeaters seeks to induce the miserable Pollie 
—who is so very weak-kneed a creature that she scarcely 
seems to deserve sympathy—to take the fatal step which will 
lead to her being drowned in the Thames, he is at h’s best, 
Those portions of his book, however, in which he tells of the 
adventures of John Crane, who plays William to Edith Orr’s 
Susan, are nothing less than a weariness of the flesh. Below 
Bridge might—and should—have been a shilling’s-worth of 
mystery and murder of the sort with which Mr. Fergus 
Hume has made us familiar. 

Mr. E. Livingston Prescott has committed one error in 
connection with the very readable, if also very painful, story 
to which he has given the title of A Mask and a Martyr 
He should have entitled it A Martyr by Mistake. When 
Captain Cosmo Harradyne, the quite impossible but very 
loveable hero of the story, discovers that the pretty girl whom 
he marries is a slave to alcohol, and, when under its influence, 
becomes a raving murderess in posse, the kindest and wisest 
thing he could have done under the circumstances would have 
been to send her to a retreat for dipsomaniacs. Instead of 
doing so, he elects to bear his terrible misfortune, and even 
to grin publicly as if he liked it. To be near his wife he 
sends in his papers at the time when his regiment is 
ordered for active service, and so is branded as a 
coward. He settles down with her in a quiet English 
country parish, and behaves in such a fashion that the local 

Rossips appear to have only too good reason for blackening 
his character. And even when he dies in saving the life of 
the man who had given bim more pain than any other 
human being, the name of his wife is on his lips. All this 
18 wildly improbable, for Violet Harradyne, even when she 
18 perfectly sane and comparatively sober, is so selfish as 


ss, and becomes a new man, while on her part Clare | 
returns to him and her remaining child, and dismisses Dr. | 
Geneste. He at once marries Helen Cusack, who knows all | 





to be absolutely incapable of arousing devotion in such a 
man as her husband is made out to be. At the same time, 
there is not a little power, and even more promise, in A 
Mask and a Martyr. Mr. Prescott has a keen eye to the 


| humours of English country life, and the various gossips 


who attack Cosmo Harradyne and sympathise with Violet 
are delightfully sketched. Mr. Prescott has evidently a 
future before him. 

The Green Graves of Balgowrie reveals to us a new Scotch 
writer of undoubted faculty and reserve force, and who, besides, 
is in no respect an imitator of the novelists who have obtained 
so much popularity on the other side of the Tweed. Neither 
Mr. Barrie, Mr. Crockett, nor “ Ian Maclaren ” could give—cer- 
tainly none of them has given—such a portrait of the easy- 
living, indolent, good-natured Moderate pastor of more than 
a century ago as Dr. Cornelius Hallijohn, pastor of Easter- 
muir. Nor could any living writer, with the possible exception 
of Mrs. Oliphant, sketch such strange, ill-brought-up, pain- 
fully simple, and old-fashioned girls as Lucie and Henrietta 
Marjorybanks, who become the pupils of Dr. Cornelius, 
and discover that their idol’s feet are made of clay. One can 
hardly help regretting that the author had not spared us the 
tragedy involved in the early deaths of both girls, even 
although the loss of the whimsical yet self-reliant Henrietta, 
just when she is on the eve of marrying Cornelius, is the 
means of “converting ” that careless Gallio, to this extent, at 
all events, that he gives over the habit of getting drunk, even 
in a gentlemanly fashion. But the pathos of the book is 
quite real; indeed, the sole blot upon a most admirable story 
is Mrs. Majorybanks, the altogether unnatural mother of 
Lucie and Henrietta. 

There is so much originality in Loveday that it cannot be 
at once dismissed as an ordinary story of the “ adventure ” 
school, which can be enjoyed mainly, if not solely, by those 
boys whose ideal work of fiction is Treasure Island or King 
Solomon’s Mines. For one thing, it gives us a portrait in 
Sir James Macdonald, alias Moreland, of one of the most. 
fascinating scoundrels who have ever appeared in fiction. He 
is as cool and resourceful as Robert Macaire or Jim the 
Penman. Saved from shipwreck on the rocky coast of 
Tregarron, he sets himself to become king of the not strictly 
law-abiding place, and succeeds. He marries the mother of 
Hugh Penrose, who has been the means of saving the lives of 
himself, his daughter, and his niece. Even when his forgery 
and other villainies are on the point of being brought home 
to him, he very nearly succeeds in defeating his discoverer by 
spiriting him away in a most successful fashion. So com- 
pletely does he dominate the whole book, that one almost 
loses sight of the tangled love-affair of his niece Loveday and 
Hugh Penrose. And yet Loveday, high-spirited, capricious, 
and, in spite of temptations, innocent, is a very vigorous 
sketch. 

Miss Adeline Sergeant is an indefatigable and always 
interesting, if also somewhat diffuse, writer, and her new story 
of Erica’s Husband, differing toto celo from the domestic 
sketches, tempered by incidents of a more or less melodramatic 
character, in which she has hitherto been most successful, 
testifies almost amazingly to her versatility. There is no 
reason to believe that she knows Redwood Gulch and the 
Sierras, with their magnificent scenery and unlimited black- 
guardism, otherwise than do most of us, from the works of 
Bret Harte and his imitators. But Miss Sergeant reproduces 
them very skilfully in the opening chapter of her first 
volume. The duel between “ Captain” John Lyndhurst and 
Dick Vandeleur, alias “ English Diek,” alias “Chips,” is told 
with much spirit, and there is genuine, and not merely 
theatrical, solemnity in the entrusting by the dying Lynd- 
hurst of his daughter Erica to the care of the man who has 
vanquished him in fight. After this the story flags some- 
what, in spite of fights with Indians and other adventures. 
It is only too plain that Erica will marry Dick Vandeleur, 
and marry him she does, in spite of the appearance on the 
scene of the treacherous Cyril Fane, who has designs on her 
person, and still more on her property. There is an air of 
conventionality about the conclusion of the first volume and 
the earlier half of the second, and for a chapter or two even 
the plot seems to stagger. However, all ends well, in spite of 
Cyril’s attempt to commit murder by proxy. Altogether 
Miss Sergeant has produced a good as well as readable story. 
At least four of the characters—the self-sacrificing Julian 
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Fane and the stalwart Micklethwaite, as well as the prin- 
cipals, Erica and Dick—are among the best portraits in her 
aow large and rather “ miscellaneous” gallery. 





THE BIRDS OF NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.* 

Iv is impossible to say anything of this work except in the 
way of praise. Lord Lilford writes like a man who has 
devoted a large portion of his life to the study of birds, and 
with whom ornithology is a passion. Nominally on the birds 
of Northamptonshire, the book will give delight to ornitholo- 
gists in every part of England. A number of our English 
counties have had books written upon their avifauna ; but, so 
far, the ornithology of Northamptonshire has remained un- 
described, with the exception of the list given in Morton’s 
Natural History of Northamptonshire (1712). The present 
work, Lord Lilford modestly informs us, has no pretension to 
be a complete account of the avifauna of the county, but 
merely the result of his own observations and those of friends 
on whose accuracy he could rely. For a comparatively inland 
county, the list of birds will compare favourably in point of 
number of species with almost any other. The total list of 
birds admitted as British now amounts to some three hundred 
and ninety species. Out of this number of common residents, 
cegular summer or winter visitors and casual stragglers 
which have occurred but once or twice, Lord Lilford claims 
to include two hundred and twenty-seven in the fauna 
of Northamptonshire. We use the word “ occurred ” advisedly. 
It is the vague word used by ornithologists; bat, we must 
confess, we should like to see some stricter definition Jaid 
down, before a bird is allowed to take its place on the British 
list. We may well ask, “ What is a British bird? ” when we 
find the flamingo and the North American belted-kingfisher 
included in the number. Apparently, any wild bird seen 
alive on British soil is a British bird. But then Bulwer’s 
petrel is admitted on the strength of a single specimen found 
in 1837 floating dead in the River Ure. We do not see exactly 
where the line is to be drawn. It is remarkable, on the other 
hand, that there is but one bird which is found in Great 
Britain and in no other part of the world—namely, the 
grouse. 

Lord Lilford thinks that the mania for the slaughter of 
every so-called rare bird is decidedly on the decrease, and if 
this be so, it is satisfactory. Those two great enemies of the 
birds, the gamekeeper and the collector, are equally destruc- 
tive in their several ways. ‘The gamekeeper (the cholera 
morbus of the feathered world, as Waterton called him) 
regards every species of the hawk and owl tribe as 
dangerous to his young pheasants; calls them vermin, 
and destroys them accordingly. The rarer and most harm- 
tess of our falcons, the merlins, the hobbies, the kites, and the 
harriers, are almost exterminated. We cannot understand 
that country gentlemen (many of whom feel about such 
matters as Lord Lilford does) do not lay down stringent rules 
for their keepers as to what birds are to be destroyed as 
vermin. Lord Lilford has done so with apparent success. 
He protects every feathered inhabitant of his woods, except 
the voracious sparrow-hawk and the mischievous egg-devour- 
ing crow family, including, presumably, jays and magpies. 
All the British owls, for example, are harmless to the game- 
preserver; yet there is hardly a keeper’s cottage in England 
without half-a-dozen gibbetted on a neighbouring tree. 
Keepers are obstinate, we are well aware. We recollect one 
who was obliged to admit that it was a physical impossibility 
for any owl to get through the wire-netting of the runs where 
the young pheasants were being reared. He then declared 
with the tone of a man who was not really convinced that at 
any rate the owls made faces at his young charges through 
the bars and terrified them to death. 

The collector is the enemy of another class of bird. Large 
prices are to be obtained for genuine British-killed specimens 
of rare birds. The same bird may be abundant in France or 
Holland, but that does not satisfy the collector. We frankly 
admit that if a belted-kingfisher is foolish enough to stray 
over here from America or a vulture from Egypt it must ex- 


pect (we had almost said it deserves) to be shot sooner or | 


later. But there are many birds which, if only protected, 


would become regularly established and breed here. Take | 
the work. Some of the reproductions of Mr. Thorburn’s 


the golden oriole or the hoopoe as examples. Scarcely a year 
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passes in which several, in some instances numero 
golden orioles are not ruthlessly shot down on their arri 
on our coasts in their.migration from the South. If the = 
spared, they begin to nest, and the nest is immed wes 
destroyed, not by boys, but by the owner of the spot the bind, 
have selected, who, if he does not, at any rate ought to kno 
better. There can be little doubt that, if tolerated, the 
golden oriole, the most brilliant almost of European birds, 
would become as common in England as it is in many parts 
of the Continent. 


It is surprising how few persons who spend their Whole 
lives in the country cultivate the pursuit of ornithology 
from which so much enjoyment of a quiet kind ig to ic. 
derived. They cannot, it is true, all be rural Philosophers 
after the manner of Gilbert White of Selborne, nor pos. 
sibly contribute much that is new to ornithological knowledge, 
But Lord Lilford writes: —“I have more than once heard it 
said that British ornithology is worked out, and that there 
remains no more to be done therein; but this I emphatically 
deny, and maintain that we have much to learn on the 
subject, and that accurate personal observation is, ang 
always will be, of infinite value.” But the majority of ug 
do not know even the most common species of our smal] 
birds one from another. The number of those who can 
distinguish them by their song or their call-notes is even legs, 
Yet it is merely a habit of observation which is wanting—g 
habit which most people could cultivate with ease as they 
take their daily walks abroad, and which would open a new 
world to them when it is acquired. Once acquired, it becomes 
a delightful passion. There is a satisfaction in distinguishing, 
with absolute certainty, a bullfinch from a chaffinch, let ug 
say, as it crosses a lane two hundred yards ahead of you, 
Then there is the excitement of watching for the arrival of 
the migrants every spring. Did not even the Prophet 
Jeremiah write, “‘ Yea, the stork in the heaven knoweth her 
appointed times; and the turtle and the crane and the 
swallow observe the time of their coming.” Eagerly does 
the ornithologist await the time of their coming, and note 
whether it really be the appuinted time or earlier or later, 
An hour’s waiting with a field-glass under a tree is amply re. 
warded by the satisfaction of decidedly determining whether 
the small brown bird (which most persons, if they noticed itat 
all, would set down as a sparrow) be a willow-wren or a wood. 
warbler. Let not the reader smile; such are the real plea. 
sures of a country life. Weall of us feel a certain emotion 
when we hear the first cuckoo. Some of us—unless we have 
been anticipated—even express it by writing to the Times. 
The ornithologist feels this emotion or pleasure all through 
the months of April and May, as he notices, perhaps every 
other day, the familiar form or note of some summer migrant 
which was not there the day before. 

Lord Lilford gives an interesting acceunt of his successful 
attempt to acclimatise and establish the little owl (Athene 
noctua) as a resident in this country, and he considers it 
as fully entitled to claim notice as a British bird, as are 
the pheasant and red-legged partridge. The little owl is one 
of the most tame, grotesque, and consequently charming of 
the owl family. Other persons may perhaps be inclined to 
follow Lord Lilford’s example. He says:— 


“T have for a considerable number of years annually purchased 
a number of these owls in the London market, and as the majority 
are too young to fly when first received, I have had them placed 
together in large box cages in quiet places about our grounds at 
Lilford, and left the doors of the cages open, taking care that an 
ample supply of food is provided once during the day for the owls. 
I regret that I have not kept notes as to when I first adopted this 
practice; but for several years, beyond the fact that we occa 
sionally saw and frequently heard of one or more of the little owls 
in the neighbourhood, nothing of importance came of the experi- 
ment,so faras I am aware, till 1889, when one of our gamekvepers, 
on April 23rd, found a little owl sitting in a hollow bough of an 
old ash-tree in the deer-park at Lilford. She would not move, 
but he lifted her, and found that she was sitting upon a single 
egg, to which she added three, and brought off four young birds 
in the second week of June. One, if not two, other broods were 
reared in our near neighbourhood in 1889. In 1890 a nest of 
little owl containing six eggs was found in another hollow ash- 
tree in the park on April 25th. All these eggs were hatched and 
the young reared to maturity.” 


We must not conclude without saying something about the 
admirable illustrations, by Mr. A. Thorburn, which embellish 


U8, Pairs of 


sepia-drawings are not inferior to the coloured plates contri- 
buted by him to Lord Lilford’s series of figures of British 
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and that is as high praise as can be given. Mr. Thor- 
burn is by far the most excellent painter of birds now living, 
or, we may say, that we are acquainted with. His drawings 

mbine all the accuracy required to satisfy a naturalist, and 
vo in a high degree, artistic genius. Every detail of the 

lamage is distinct, and at the same time the bird has that 
appearance of being alive which only real artistic feeling can 

‘ve. Lord Lilford writes as a naturalist, a sportsman, anda 
traveller, and without any of that silly sentiment which makes 
go many authors of books about birds unreadable. 


birds, 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Mr. E. J. Dituon’s articles on foreign politics, one of 
which he contributes to the Contemporary Review this month, 
leave on us the impression of exceedingly clever shallowness. 
He points out blunders, or what he thinks blunders, with 
much clearness and force, but the result of his sentences 
generates nO conviction. It is difficult, for instance, to 
believe that British diplomacy has always lacked both con- 
sistency and success. If that be so, how does it happen that 
this little country owns so much of the world, and so fre- 
quently, as at present, holds the balance of power? We quite 
admit that we often seem to be defeated on details, and that 
our policy frequently swerves, but we fancy that the Con- 
tinental view of our relentless persistence has a certain truth 
in it too, and that we often sacrifice trifles to secure larger 
ends. Mr. Dillon’s main idea seems to be that Germany is 
playing us and her allies false, and intends in the end to make 
an alliance with Russia. Well, that being granted, why is 
England unwise in maintaining her isolation, that is, in 
waiting till tendencies declare themselves ? We also believe 
that the rulers of Germany are very doubtful as to the best 
course to follow for their own interests, but surely, if such an 
alliance is to be deprecated, the best course is to make the 
Triple Alliance while it subsists a strong combination. If we 
help it to fall to pieces we help to compel Germany to seek 
a new ally, who can only be Russia. Mr. Dillon is worth 
reading, because he often shows insight, but he leaves 
on us no sense of having obtained clear guidance-—— 
Mr. W. Basil Worsfold argues with much force that the 
moral right of Great Britain to be regarded as the paramount 
Power in South Africa arises from her steady protection of 
the native population against injustice and oppression. She 
cannot make this protection successful unless she controls the 
Boers, whose view of their relation to the natives is the “ patri- 
archal” one,—that is, in fact,the one held by slave-owners. 
It follows that Great Britain must be ultimately sovereign, 
and that, as the sovereign Power, she has a right to compel 
the Dutch in the Transvaal to grant to British settlers the 
rights which she herself in the other South African Colonies 
granted to the Dutch. That argument would be sound 
enough if we had not granted to the Dutch in the Transvaal 
certain treaty privileges. As we have done so, the obligation 
of good faith seems, in our judgment, to override the argu. 
ment from general policy.——Mr. John A. Hobson’s inquiry, 
“Is Poverty Diminishing?” is one which interests us all, 
and his very thoughtful paper is a substantial, though not a 
final, answer to the question. He maintains that the view 
Which we may roughly define as Sir Robert Giffen’s, is much 
too optimistic. The decline of pauperism, for example, is 
only a decline of outdoor relief, indoor pauperism increasing 
in England and Wales slightly faster than the population :— 


Indoor Pauperism, 


(Mean for Year.) Population. 


BOE atucssicncgsacise, “REMIAUE ‘ertecescess eeeeeee 17,927,609 
BOON. cevesiercens 132,236 ....06. ecoedadanes 20,066,224 
BEL ovassveussscasiss TAO ccvccessvecsovess - 22,712,266 
BORE cccstsccocsevvces PRES esoocee 20,046,112 
BOEEL. c.sscunevivanssesa LOGIAOE couasce eoscccesee 29,081,147 


In the same way he contends that in all calculations 
of average income the lowest or “casual” class of workers, 
Which is exceedingly numerous, is either omitted or too 
slightly considered, while the fall in the prices of necessaries 
18 exaggerated, the retail prices not having fallen equally with 
the wholesale. The rise in rent and in all direct payments 
for labour, which the poor must give as well as the rich 
though in a less degree, is, moreover, forgotten. Mr. Hobsor. 
also contends that the evidence from the statistics of savings 
18 evidence as to the position of a class and not of the whole 
community ; and finally he is of opinion that, while there has 
im an increase in the average income of the working class, 











its benefit is materially reduced, first, by the increased transfer 
of population to the towns, and secondly, by the great increase 
in the desires of that population, which desires are as yet wholly 
unsatisfied. All this, as it seems to us, only amounts to the 
statement that the “ progress ” of the population still leaves a 
residuum which advances very slowly or not at all; but the 
facts are put temperately and in an interesting way. We 
must add that Mr. Hobson falls into one very common error. 
The statistics convince him that the towns are less healthy 
than the country, and he forgets that this may not be true of 
adults, the high rate of mortality in towns arising rather from 
the consumption of children. That is an important point when 
we are considering the comparative contentment and healthi- 
ness of those who grow up.——Mr. H. A. Kennedy declares 
on native evidence that, in spite of the desperate resistance of 
the priesthood, the French Canadians are becoming Anglicised, 
the people gliding, through the habitual use of English 
words, into an English way of speaking and writing French, 
and finally into the use of English itself. This process has 
been much more rapid, however, in Louisiana, where English 
is rapidly becoming the only language, the children declaring 
that English is indispensable, and that it is too much trouble 
to learn more than one tongue. The instances given of 
anglicisme are very curious, the most striking being the 
intrusion of the English habit of employing the passive, 
where Frenchmen insist upon the active, verb. They begin to 
write “ nous sommes informés de Washington.” The process, 
it should be remarked, is by no means reciprocal, the English 
in Canada rarely learning French, even though without it they 
have in French Canada no chance of local appointments.—— 
“The Irish Priesthood,” by Michael MacDonagh, is full of 
minute knowledge. It seems that the two thousand four hun. 
dred secular priests in the country require about sixty ordina- 
tions a year to keep up their numbers, and these are supplied 
from Maynooth. The curate never receives more than £80 a 
a year, and very often not more than £40, while as a parish 
priest his income varies from £150 to £600 :— 

“These figures probably represent the two extremes, though 

parishes of £150 are far more common than parishes of £600. 
The average income of a parish priest, exclusive of the allowance 
to curates, runs from £200 to £300 per annum, which, compared 
with the stipends of Protestant clergymen, and even with those 
of Nonconformist ministers, is very small indeed.” 
These incomes are derived from voluntary offerings, which 
are, however, regularly collected on a fixed system based on 
rental or wages, and are considered by good Catholics 
obligatory payments. The heaviest “due” seems to be the 
marriage-fee, which the writer, to our amazement, declares to 
be usually 5 per cent. upon the “fortune” of the bride. 
Priests are not now allowed by the Bishops to hold more 
than twenty acres of land :— 

“They have little inducement to acquire means, even where it 

is possible to do so. They have no families to provide for, and 
are required to leave to the Church any property they may be 
possessed of at death. The incomes of the bishops also vary con- 
siderably. They run from about £600 in a few poor dioceses in 
the West of Ireland to about £1,000 in dioceses in the more 
prosperous South and East. I do not think the incomes of even 
th Archbishop of Dublin, or of the Primate, the Archbishop of 
Armagh, exceed, if they reach, £1,500 a year.” 
A disfrocked priest in Ireland is almost invariably a drunkard. 
“There is never a lady in the case.” The chief literary 
interest of the priesthood is archzology, and it is a curious 
fact, when the genius of the race is considered, that there is 
not one great preacher among the secular priesthood of 
Treland. 

The best paper in the Fortnightly Review, perhaps the most 
instructive in the April magazines, is the one by Major 
Arthur Griffiths on “ Egypt and its Frontier,” an entirely 
passionless sketch of the position, with the following result. 
The force at Wady Halfa is in admirable order, such order 
as to excite the amazement of “a distinguished German 
officer of high rank,” and the same may be said of the entire 
Egyptian Army with a certain reserve, due to want of experi- 
ence as to the fighting qualities of the Egyptian regiments 
raised from among the fellaheen. The means of transport 
are, however, so deficient that the march to Dongola cannot 
be undertaken until the rising of the Nile enables the General 
to utilise the river, which will not be till August. The time 
will be occupied in getting up supplies and extending the rail- 


| way to Akasheh. The Dervish strength may be takenat forty-five 


thousand men, well adapted for hard fighting, but imperfectly 
armed, and without means of transport for anything like that 
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force. The paper should be carefully read by every one in- 
terested in the expedition, and the only statement in it that we 
should doubt is the effect of the British advance in relieving 
Kassala. Major Griffiths thinks Kassala too far off, and 
forgets that the Khalifa is much nearer, that he knows any 
blow to his prestige will set free thousands of deadly 
enemies, and that he is certain to think first of his own 
power of controlling Omdurman.——Miss Schreiner’s “Stray 
Thoughts on South Africa” contains much information. 
She says that the wall which separates the Boer from the 
world is his language, which is not Dutch, but “Taal,” 
“a broken form of speech based on that language.” It 
is not a dialect, still less a substituted language, but 
it is Dutch strangely reduced to a few hundred words. 
The true analogy, says Miss Schreiner, is to the “ pigeon- 
English” used in China. This is the language of the 
Transvaal, of the Orange Free State, and of our own rural 
districts in South Africa, and it shuts the Boer off from the 
rest of the world so completely that when he has learned 
Datch, French, or English, he is said to have ceased to be a 
Boer. The origin of the Taal is much disputed. Some say it 
is broken Frisian, and others that it is a kind of child’s 
language used in intercourse with natives; but Miss 
Schreiner thinks that it is Dutch as learned and spoken by 
French Huguenots, and imposed by them as a superior caste 
upon the colonists among whom they settled. At all events, 
its effect as a wall against external knowledge is unmistakable. 
Miss Schreiner writes, of course, as a South African expert. 
—Mr. Sidney Buxton’s account of Cardinal Manning as a 
“ Socialist,” or rather philanthropist, is exceedingly interest- 
ing, and certainly shows that the Cardinal laboured most 
earnestly for the poor, and had a hearty belief in his doctrine 
that Catholicism could be made compatible with certain 
forms of honest Collectivism.—-We are not greatly in- 
terested in any of the remaining papers, for our search in the 
dearer magazines is always for some fresh contribution to 
knowledge; but to those who enjoy literary invective, we 
would recommend Mrs. Lynn Linton’s account of “ Viewy 
Folk.” If the reader happens to agree with its governing 
thesis, which is that viewy folk are rather bigger fools than 
average people, he will find it very delightful reading, and 
even if he does not, he may admire a form of literary skill 
nowadays but seldom employed. 


The National Review publishes two valuable papers upon 
the question of the day. The first is Lord Farrer’s on Egypt 
and England; the second, Captain Lugard’s upon the 
Soudan. Lord Farrer, who was originally opposed to the 
occupation of Egypt, now advocates the continuance of that 
occupation for an indefinite period. He has found in his 
visit to the country that Mr. Chamberlain did not exaggerate 
in his splendid description of the improvements we have 
effected, and he says that we must remain, and moreover must 
announce that we shall remain, if our work is to be fully com- 
pleted: “ The first essential is confidence in the maintenance 
of the present system. No doubt should exist about our in- 
tention of maintaining that system until the time when the 
Egyptians shall have acquired the moral strength and 
courage necessary for independence and self-government.” 
Lord Farrer is strongly in favour of increasing the resources 
of Egypt by building a great reservoir above Assouan, a work 
which would cost £5,000,000, but would produce £850,000 a 
year. The only difficulties in the way are the uncertainty of 
our tenure, and the international control which prohibits the 
devotion of Egyptian surpluses to the work. It seems to us, 
moreover, that the work can hardly be completed until Egypt 
is safe from invasion to the soutaward, and from any risk that 
the water of the Nile will be arrested before it reaches Egypt, 
an opinion which we fancy is not Lord Farrer’s. He evidently 
doubts about the expedition to Dongola, though in part his 
doubt is due to a fear that England may make Egypt pay for 
the extension of her own power in Eastern Africa. That, we 
think, is improbable, though, no doubt, India has once or 
twice been unfairly charged.——Captain Lugard is in favour 
of the conquest of the Soudan as a British duty, and he draws, 
on Slatin Bey’s evidence, a terrible picture of the Khalifa, a 
hideous tyrant who delights in massacre, and of the effects of 
his rule:—“ And now the unhappy Soudan was to suffer a fate 
even more awful than any which had yet befallen. Throughout 
all the districts owning the Mahdi’s rule a famine broke out, 
so that people died by thousands, and thousands of the living 





. eerie 
could not cope with the work of burying the dead. Cannj 


balism, and the most awful and ghastly tragedies were 
daily occurrence, till one wonders how there were left . 
people alive in this misruled famine-stricken land. No 4 
had the cruel strain relaxed than flights of locusts, 
unknown, came to complete the destruction of the peopl 
Yet they met it—as the Batahin met their fate—with a mond 
vellous heroism. The ‘proud and moral’ Jaalin bricked 
up their houses when their food was done, and whole vil 
lages thus calmly and silently awaited death. It ig aden 
rowing, heart-rending tale, this story of a nation of herons 
mowed down in battle, starved by famine, murdered jn 
cold blood by a despot’s orders, yet falling short of their 
standard of invincible courage...,.. Nor have we the 
moral right to restrain France and Italy, and to per. 
petuate the massacres, slave raids, and oppression of the 
Soudan for a further period of years. It needs no trans. 
port of troops or a vast bulk of war material. The mere 
guns and ammunition are all that are reqnired, Men 
transport, and food are all to be obtained on the spot. An 
advance from Egypt—for which everything is ready— 
simultaneously with a diversion from the south by a local levy 
in the Bahr el Ghazal under English officers, and supplied 
with munitions from Uganda, would upset the tottering 
dynasty of the Khalifa.” 


The Nineteenth Century contains fifteen papers, most of 
them readable, but the one in the post of honour, Profeggor 
Mahaffy’s essay on “ International Jealousy,” is by no means 
the best. It is a clear and, in the main, accurate account of 
the jealousies felt by other countries against Great Britain, 
but it contains no new facts or thoughts, and its conclusion 
is so tame that the writer himself is aware of the fact. We 
doubt if self-restraint on the part of Englishmen in their 
speech and their writing would greatly diminish internationa] 
jealousy, which arises not from the English demeanour bat 
from English prosperity. The English were till lately 
singularly honorific in their treatment of Germans, but 
the Germans cannot bear to feel poor while the English, 
without a conscription, are so rich. They want some 
of the wealth, and think South Africa would be the 
easiest bit to get. The two papers on Egypt do not 
add much to general information. Mr. Traill, however, 
puts the case for the conquest of the Soudan as a daty 
we owe to Egypt exceedingly well, and makes a new point of 
the fact that the partition of Africa has occurred since we 
commenced the occupation. That partition endangers not 
only the independence, but the very life of the country. The 
following is very well put indeed :— 


any 
OOner 
hitherto 


“ Her very lifeblood is drawn from sources which, now for the 
first time in the long ages of her history, are being brought 
within the reach of powerful European States, and might pass 
under the control of some great Power which could lay an 
arresting finger on its pulse at will. It would not take much 
effort on the part of modern engineering science in the hands of 
an enemy to spread famine and death along the whole Nile 
Valley. When the inundation is at its height, the waters of the 
great river are brackish up to the barrage on the outskirts of 
Cairo—so slight is the gradient, so narrow the margin between 
fruitfulness and dearth. Egypt cannot afford to dispense with 
the protection of a great Power on the North, when another 
such Power might any day approach her from the southward 
and obtain command of the very seat of her life. Nor could 
England, as the protecting Power on the North, be now called 
upon to evacuate the country, except in pursuance and under the 
terms of some new international African Convention which should 
provide among its articles against the possibility of any European 
Power making itself master of Egypt by advancing upon her 
from equatorial regions, and establishing itself on the head 
waters of the Nile.” 


Sir Wemyss Reid, on the other hand, advises the evacu- 
ation of Egypt upon the ground of our pledges to Europe, 
which, he says, involve our honour. He does not prove 
that we are pledged to retire before Egypt is safe, and 
his complaint that British electors have never been consulted 
on the Soudan expedition will strike most politicians as 
trivial. When is the country, as distinguished from its repre- 
sentatives, ever consulted before an expedition? As to his 
assertion that the electors would have voted against it, it is an 
assertion merely. Our own impression is that the country is 
much fonder of risky adventures than Parliament is, and 
that a plebiscite would release Dr. Jameson at once, and 
perhaps decree the immediate conquest of the Transvaal.—— 
The best paper of the number is the sketch of Sir Robert 
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e Hon. George Peel, who, though most appreciative 
of his great ancestor, is far from blind to the fact that he 
was @ man who, with all his virtues, was a “ made” man 
lacking in spontaneity. The following story is to us entirely 
pew, and throws light upon a wholly unexpected side of 
Peel’s intellect. The last quality we should have thought of 
attributing to him is prescience :— 

«I]t was, if I remember aright, in 1847, the year preceding the 
n of 1848, that the Comte de Jarnac was dining with Sir 

Robert, then fallen from office, at his house in Whitehall. The 

Count spoke hopefully of France and of the stability of the 

Government of Louis-Philippe. His host listened with profound 

attention, sometimes inclining forward as he assented, or shaking 

his head as he could not agree. Then, speaking in his turn, he 
foretold coming revolution and the earthquake that would shake 
the soil of this ancient Europe. He spoke of the tidal passions 
of democracy, of the vast realities of human misery, and of the 
unenlightened lot of man. — And it was so that to the mind of his 
hearer the walls around him, bright with the masterpieces of 

Rubens and Reynolds, seemed to crumble and vanish, and that 

from the darkness arose, at the apostrophe of the statesman, the 

disinherited outcasts of society, who would return at all costs in- 

to their inheritance. ‘Then it was,’ said the Count, ‘that I 

understood for the first time the motives for the abolition 

of the Corn Laws and the character of the genius of Sir Robert 

Peel.’” 

—*“Vulgarity,” by the Hon. Mrs. Chapman, is not very 

nutritive. She believes the essence of vulgarity to be self- 

assertion, but there are many vulgar people who are not self- 
assertive at all, and many self-assertive persons, Canning, for 
example, are not vulgar. We have seen many Irishmen in 
whose natures self-assertion was the dominant foible, but 
who remained gentlemen for all that. To say that it is other- 
wise is to say that a man of fine taste can never be self- 
assertive. Tennyson, the least valgar of human beings, 
was distinctly self-assertive, and so was Cardinal Manning 

Would Mrs. Chapman describe him as vulgar? The root of 

vulgarity is pretence.-——Mr. S. Van Oss, an economist with 

whose name we are unacquainted, is horrified at the rise of 

Consols. He says it is artificial, that the price will probably 

reach 120, and that when it does the Postmaster-General 

will be ina mess, because deposits will be withdrawn from 
the Savings Banks and he will have to sell rapidly to 
meet the withdrawals. We think the Treasury may be 
trusted to avoid that scrape, and meanwhile the high 
price of Consols is a national security, and by keeping interest 
on sleeping capital low tends to drive it into new and fruitful 
enterprises—Mr. J. Macdonell wants all “dirty” cases 
to be heard ix camera because of the evil effect they exercise 
on the horrid crowd who usually go to hear them. Do they 
make that crowd more impure than their own thoughts and 
talk do, and if they do not, is it wise to exempt all 
persons whose guilt is of the sexual kind from the 
penalty of social opprobrium? They manage matters better 
in France, it is said; but is Paris purer than London? 
Some check is wanted occasionally on the lower Press; but 
would not an occasional police prosecution be effective, 
especially as it has been ruled that such matter is not 
privileged even when it occurs in a report of a trial P——Mr. 
A. Birrell will, we doubt not, bring the Anglican clergy down 
apon him ina body. He contends that at the Reformation 
there was a distinct solution of continuity in the Church 
which gave up, while Rome retained, the sacrifice of the Mass 
That being so, he calls upon the Church as it exists to state 
with greater distinctness what it holds about the doctrine of the 
Real Presence. Till it does that it is “a damb Church.” We 
do not quite gather Mr. Birrell’s object from his paper, but it 
is quite certain that if his advice is followed, the English 
Church will be rent into fragments never more to be 
rejoined. 

Blackwood opens with a new story by Miss Beatrice 
Harraden, marked so far by distinct originality; and Miss 
Helen Zimmern contributes an instructive but carelessly 
written biography of Caterina Sforza. She is a great deal 
too tolerant of cruelty and viciousness when the person who 
displays those qualities is a woman of striking beauty and 
ability ——There is a most curious paper on “ Recent Home- 
Politics in Germany.” It is, we presume, a translation. It 
is nearly unreadable from heaviness of style, yet it leaves a 
definite impression on the reader that Social Democracy in 
Germany is advancing fast, and capturing classes who in 
England would be horrified by its tenets. 


Peel, by th 
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A Memoir of Mrs. Augustus Craven (Pauline dé la Ferronays), 
with Extracts from her Diaries and Correspondence. By Marie 
Catherine Bishop. Third Edition, in 1 vol. (Richard Bentley 
and Son.)—This is not only a new but a cheap and abbreviated 
edition of Mrs. Bishop’s admirable life of Mrs. Augustus Craven. 
It brings one of the most interesting biographies of recent years 
well within the means of ordinary middle-class people, and, while it 
is in some respects shortened, nothing, we believe, is left out that 
really affects the value of one of the most interesting of all portraits 
of a noble inner life. We believe that nothing of any significance 
has been omitted from the story of Mrs. Craven’s ‘last years; 
from her husband’s death to her own long illness,—a story which 
Mrs. Bishop has told with the greatest vividness and the most 
delicate and refined judgment. We can hardly conceive a book 
that would touch its readers more profoundly, by its skilful 
picture of the courage as well as of the faith of a true Christian, 
though also a true Roman Catholic, in days when it needed 
courage to face and resist the intellectual scorn of an incredulous 
and yet a highly scientific age. 


The Christ upon the Hill. A Ballad by Cosmo Monkhouse. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.}—It is not at all a reflection upon Mr. 
Cosmo Monkhouse, who has essayed with great daring and a con- 
siderable amount of success, to deal in “ballad” style with a 
theme of the utmost delicacy, to say that the special attraction of 
this most sumptuous book is the illustrations, whivh are etched 
by Mr. William Strang. The conception of the ballad is remark- 
able. A charceal-burner and his wife, living in a wood far away 
from other human beings, have a witless son, who “ is as helpless 
as the air and empty as the wind,” who yet is so expert a whistler 
that “ he brings the redbreast to his hand and the brown hare to 
his feet.” But all three forlorn beings have a friend, a huge 
Rood, or wooden crucifix—* the Christ upon the Hill: ”— 


“High reared against a cliff it stood, 

Just where the g: eat roads met ; 

And many a knee had w: ro the :tone 

Wherein the Rood was set.” 
The idiot boy is attracted in some mysterious way to the Rood, 
and finally comes to his parents with the body—that of a still 
living, breathing, but wounded, man—on his back. They take 
Him in—for it is Christ warm Him and feed Him ; and thereupon 
He appears in His Scriptural character as the God of beneficence. 
Some of Mr. Monkhouse’s lines sre unequal, but he has worked 
out the idea of his “ballad” with delicacy and in the spirit of 
reverence. Many, the majority indeed, of Mr. Strang’s etchings, 
which set forth the various incidents in the story, are almost per- 
fect works of art of their class. Especially good are his representa- 
tions of the old charcoal-burner and his wife, while nothing could 
be better than the crvshing of the boy beneath the crucifix at the 
end, which evidently tells the true story of his fate. 


The Teaching of Jesus. By R. F. Horton, D.D. (Isbister and Co.)— 
This book, without being quite so new or so important as Dr. 
Horton seems to thirk, is a decidedly good one. It is practically 
an effort to go back from Christendom to Christ. There is an 
orthodox and there is a heterodox way of doing this. H+eterodox 
teachers say, “Get rid of the significance which theologians 
have given to the Death, reject the fact of the Resurrection, and 
regard the Ascension as a parable; be content with the teaching 
of the Master as the Gospels give it.” We do not take this to be 
Dr. Horton’s line. He would see the great Christian truths 
implied in the teaching. But he gives occasion for misunder- 
standing. He seems to depreciate the development of the faith 
which it was the function of the Spirit working through the 
Apostles, and especially through St. Paul, to bring about. The 
fact that the Apcstles and their successors preaching the Cross 
and the Resurrection, built up the Church, remains, and any 
language that seems to slight this work—and Dr. Horton does 
seem now and then to slight it—does not tend to edification, 


Episcopal Palaces of England. By Edmund Venables and 
Others. (Isbister and Co.)—This volume is, we suppose, the 
last for which we shall have to thank the learning and taste of 
the late Cunon Venables. Of the eleven Bishops’ palaces here 
described, eight were treated by him; Mr. Cave Brown writes of 
Lambeth,—a subject which he had already made his own; Dr. 
Sparrow Simpson, whose works on St. Paul’s Cathedral, Old and 
New, have made him, so to speak, the historiographer of the dio- 
cese of London, naturally takes Fulham Palace; while Lincoln 





itself, for reasons which it is easy to imagine, has been handed 
over to the Rev. A. R. Maddison, who is one of the Priest Vicars, 
Librarian, and Succentor of the Cathedral. The volume is 
beautifully illustrated throughout with drawings by the pencil 
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of Mr. Alexander Ansted. The interest of the subject, or rather 
subjects, dealt with in these papers it would be difficult to exag- 
gerate. To take Bishopsthorpe, as being probably less known 
than Lambeth, how significant the first fact recorded of it by its 
historian! At every vacancy of the See, the house reverts to the 
Dean and Chapter. Its first builder, Archbishop Gray, 1216 55, 
gave it to them on the condition that they should hand it 
over to tke new Archbishop in consideration of an annual 
payment of 20 marks. It was true that, so far as this was con- 
cerned, Archbishop Gray defeated the greed of the Kings, 
accustomed as they were to keep sees vacant for years in.order 
to divert the revenue into their own exchequer. Two hundred 
years later, Thomas of Rotherham, second founder of Lincoln 
College, largely increased the accommodation. In the Common- 
wealth time, Colonel Walter White bought it for £525 7s. 6d., 
and left the banqueting hall a ruin, and desecrated the chapel. 
But Restoration prelates added and altered, the worst changes 
being made by Archbishop Drummond (1761-1767). The history 
of Bishopsthorpe is chiefly social; that of Farnham is largely 
political. Henry de Blois, younger brother of King Stephen, 
largely increased its strength—it had then been a possession of 
the See for three centuries. Prince Lewis, summoned by the 
Barons in their war against John, took possession of it; in the 
next reign Peter des Roches added to its strength. The Bishops 
who inhabited it for the next three centuries were almost without 
exception statesmen. Few palaces havea record so interesting, 
but all are worthy of memorial. What a work it would be if that 
should include all the dwellings that have been attached to 
English sees, to Canterbury, for instance, or to Lincoln, when it 
stretched from the Humber to the Thames! 


Some Passages in the Life of Plantagenet Paul. By Himself. 
(Digby, Long, and Co.)—There is a want of finish, an inconse- 
quence, about these reminiscences which seem to show that they 
are fairly faithful transcripts from life. The writer describes 
himself as having tried various paths to fortune, and found them 
lead to nothing. He attributes his failure to not having been 
educated for any set object. Doubtless he is right; yet there are 
some who overcome even this difficulty. Let us hope that this 
book may bring him some benefit, and in bringing it do good to 
others. 


Cruising Among the Caribbees. By C. A. Stoddart. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co.) — The author of this little 
book of travel seems to have been a member of an American 
tourist party,—an institution with which Mark Twain’s book, “The 
Innocents Abroad,” has already familiarised us. We can hardly 
say that Mr. Stoddart’s account of his travels is as entertaining 
as that contained in the book referred to, but then its intention 
is rather instructive than humorous. His cruise in the Caribbean 
Sea was an ideal trip for the winter months, and comprised a visit 
to each of the principal islands of the Lesser Antilles, better 
kncwn as the Windward Islands. He waxes enthusiastic over 
the beauties of Guadeloupe, Dominica, Martinique, and St. 
Vincent, awarding the first prize to the last mentioned, which 
possesses all the natural wonders and loveliness of the other 
three, combined with “a certain air of delicate culture which is 
entirely its own.” We are sorry to remark, however, that, in the 
matter of prosperity and content, the author draws a comparison 
between the French and English islands which is decidedly un- 
favourable to the latter. The reason is not far to seek. The 
proprietors of French plantations are rarely absentees, and regard 
their West Indian homes as real homes, and not as places of tem- 
porary exile. Moreover, the abolition of slave labour did not come 
into effect upon the French islands until some time after the 
English, and that respite was of inestimable value to planters 
who could learn by the misfortunes of their neighbours. The 
author remarks of the West Indies that “a careful survey of 
their location, aside from questions about their populations, would 
convince any impartial observer that their proper relations and des- 
tiny should lie with the continent to which they are adjac nt 
That we could take them and govern them so as to increase 
their prosperity and our own ultimate wealth and advantage, 
there is little reason to doubt.” One might afford to smile at this 
opinion in the mouth of an American, were it not unfortunately 
endorsed by more than one English writer,—notably by Froude. 
The condition of the West Indian colonies is a standing reproach 
to this country, and it is impossible to believe that it is without 
some remedy. There is not much real information to be got from 
Mr. Stoddart’s book, but it is pleasantly written, though somewhat 
in the style of journalism. 
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53rd ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
C0. OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom :— 


17& 18 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
GenerAL Manacer—D. C. HALDEMAN. 


BankKERS—= 
BANK OF ENGLAND. BANK OF SCOTLAND, 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND. | BANK OF IRELAND. 


Sonicitorns—FRESHFIELDS ann WILLIAMS. 





The principal feature of the Report for the year ending December Sls, 1895, 
is, as usual, the extensive progress made in every item of business, 


FUNDS AND INTEREST. 


The ASSETS of the Company at December 3ist, 1895, were £45,276,564, 
being an increase during the year of £3,336,355. 

The Funds are wost carefully invested in mortgages, Government bonds, and 
other first-class securities, as shown by the returus to the Board of Trade. Full 
details of the iuve-tments may be sen at the London Office of the Company, 

The INTEREST DIVIDENDS and RENTS earned in the year 
amounted to £2,16-,812, the average inte rest ear. ed upon the mean of the t tal 
funds being at the rate of £4 19s, 6d. p rcent. per annum, exclusive of increase ia 
the value of investments to the extent of £270,263, 


SURPLUS. 


It is the practice of the Company to make an annual valuation of its total 
liabilities, and the surplus now stands at five and a half millions sterling, being 
an increase in the year of one million sterling. 

This is a very strong guarantee of the strength of the Company’s position, 
and of its resources for the payment of bonuses in the fature, 


PREMIUM INCOME. 


The preminms yaid on polcies exc'nd'’ng annuities amounted in 1895 to 
£7,505,378, being an increase in 1695 of £396,962, 

In addition to this seven and a half miliions received for premiums on Life 
Insurance, the Company has received £342,933 as consideration for annuities. 


NEW BUSINESS AND INSURANCE IN FORCE. 
During the year 56,059 new policies, insuring £39,296 934, were issued and paid 
for, Policies is:ued, but not paid for, are entirely excluded from the account. 
The policies in force at the end of the year were 314,024, insuring £184,488,472, 
this being £12,634,305 in excess of the prev:ous year. 


PROGRESS SINCE 1884. 


_ This Company commenced business in 1843, and at the end of 1884, after being 
in etistence 42 years, its Funds amounted to 21 miilions sterling: eleven yexrs 
later the Funes are 45 millions: in 1884 the surplus was less than one mil is», 
in 1895 it is 5} millions : ther the Policies in force were 72 millions, now they are 
184 millions, an inc: ease in 11 years of 112 millions sterling. 

This enormous growth dates from the time when Mr. Richard A, McCurdy 
succeeded to the Presidency, and is explained by the fact that the Company then 
put forward conditions exactly suited to the requirements of the times. One 
cond‘tion was that the insured wanted the largest protection possible for his 
family in case of his early death, aud another was that he should ensure ample 
provision for himself in liter yeas, suppos‘ng his own need of it to be greater 
than that of bis family, 


THE INSURANCE OF AN INCOME. 


In recent years a further necessity has ari-en which life insurance is we'l 
fitted to meet. It is a comparatively s'mple matter for a healthy man to insure 
his life in crder to protect his family against possible future penury and want, 
but till receatly it has scarcely been possible to make absolutely certain pro- 
vision that the amount of the insurance shall be so invested as to prove a positive 
and permanent source of income to those whom he wishes to protect. The in- 
surance of an income is therefore the new departure that the Compauy is now 
making, adding it in several of its policies to the other attractive features which 
it formerly presented to its Policy-hulders, For instance, 


The Five Per Cent. Debenture Policy 


issued by the Company provides that instead of the principle being paid to the 
beneficiary at the death of the insured, it is held in trust by the Company, which 
pays an income at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum to the beneficiary for twenty 
years, at the expiration of which time the whole of the principal is paid. Shouid 
the beneficiary die sooner than twenty years after the death of the insured, tie 
principal is paid to the estate of the former. 


The Continuous Instalment Policy 


eenther contract by which at a low premium an income may be secured to 

the beneficiary for Jife; the sum insured teing payable by twenty annual iustal- 

th t &, there pa) ments being eon'inued for the lifetime of the beneficiary siou d 
at be lonyer than twenty years afcer the death of the insured. 


The Five Per Cent. Bond Policy 

ptt hn development of this investment feature of Life Insurance wh’ch is 
oe thi Present time being introduced by the Company. The di-tinctive featare 
¢ 's contract is that instead of the sum insured being paid in cash, it is paid 





rh Ninel £200 cach, payable to bearer twenty years frum date of is-ue, and 
orty Coupons attached prov:ding for interest, payable half-yearly ia 
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Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York.—Continued. 





January and July, at the rate of 5 prr cent, per annum. These Bonds are freely 
negotiable, and could be readily sold for a higher price than their face value. 
The consequence is that they combine ali the benefits of a cash settle nent with 
the very great edvantage of absolute security and a guarantee? income at a higb 
ra‘e. This Pol cy is only suited to the wealthy desiring a good investment, an¢ 
is not i sued to insure a less amount than £2,000. 


Life Option Endowments 


provide sn ircome for the later years of the insured himself ; the Company agre-s 
to hold the amount of Fndowment Insurances till the death of the Insured, 
paying him annually a sum equal to 4 per cant. per annum upon the Endowmext 
and Bonuses from the maturity of the Endowment till the death of the policy- 
holder, and then pay:ng the principal to his estate, 


BRITISH BUSINESS. 


The progress of the Mutuat or New York in the United Kingdom has been 
phenomenal, It commenced busincs; in this country in 1837, and Jast year the 
amcu.t of its vew prem ums was jut nine times as greatas during its first year, 
The total prem‘um income for the Brit sh Branch in 1895 amount«d to no less 
than £240,000. All the policies issced in Great Britain are expressly made 
subject to British law and are payab!e in sterling at the London Oaice, 

The Cc mpany’s ,.olicies have proved extremely attractive to British investors, 
many of whom have slLown by th-ir acticnus that they agree with the opinior 
expressed recently by a Jeading English tanker, who, upon taking a large policy 
ia the Muruat, said,—“It bas been a pleasure t> me to iusure in your Utlice, 
Before your Agent called upon me I had no intention of insuring my life, but it 
seems to me now that your plan as to policies is as good a way of saviug money 
as any other.” 

Full part‘culars of the Policies issued by the Company may be obtained on 
application at any of the Branches, or to 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 


Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 








N ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA. 

TION, JULY 14th and 15th. Two of £87 (£98 for first year), five of 
£50, six of £30 per annum, Council Nominations of £15 per enuuam may be 
awarded to boys who do weil, but fail to obtain Scholarships.—For part.culars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 





K ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 

Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and 
Master at Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable 
Exhibitions to the Universities. Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sancahurst. 
ScuoLarsuips March 31.—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—The ELECTION will be made on 
JUNE 27th to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, valne £45, £25, £20 per annum, 
reducing echool fees (Tuition and Board) to £11, £31, £36, respectively. Candi. 
dates must be between twelve and fifteen yeurs of age on July Ist. One Schol:r- 
ship reserved for boys of twelve. Examinution in London and at Felsted,—Fo1 
particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felst:d, Essex. 





AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, and cight acr2s of land. Gymnasium; 

Riding. Number of Girls limited to twenty. Prospectus on application to 

Miss 8. CARR. The School is recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal 
of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 





\ENEVA.—LE CEDRE, ROUTE DE CHENE, 40.— 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for a few YOUNG LADIES. Thorough and 
practical study of French and German, Music, Painting, English comforts. 
Large shady grounds; tennis court. Fifteen minutes from town. Reference. 
in England.—Prospectus on application to Mmes, GUYE, 





UNDLE SCHOOL.—A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA. 

TION for three Scholarships of £10 a year, and three or more of £30 a 

year, will be HELD in JULY. Olas-ical, Modern, Science, and Hngineer ng 

sides, Fees, £65 to £75 a year. Since September, 1893, Thirteen Open Scholar. 

sh'ps and Hxhibitions have been gain'd at the Universities. —-NkXI TERM 
BEGINS APRIL 22nd.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ELVERTON 0 0 L LE eG -E. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
For prospectur, foes, and referee, apply to the Principal, 
Miss HEATH, Ye'verton, 8S. Devon. 








PSs O c OL L E G4 E. 


THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and SIX COLLEGE EXBIBL 
TIONS will be awarded in JULY.—For particulars, apply to the BURSAR, 





ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN 
and ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL SOHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
September 24:h 
For Prospectus, &¢., apply SECRETARY, 30 Handel Street, Brunswick 
Sjuare, W.C. 





DSeale of Charges for Avbertisements, 
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Barrett (F.), The Harding Scandal, 2 vols. er 8vo.... sosecsesseree, (Chatto) 10,0 
Becke (L.), The Ebbing of the Tide, cr 8vo .... 6,0 
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ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master—Rev. R, ALLIOTT, M.A. 
Scholarships, Swimming Bath, Laboratory. 
Fees from 14 t» 18 Guineas per Ter 


rm. 
TERMS COMMENCE in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER. 





ORSE CLIFF SCHOOL, BOSCOMBE CHINE, 
BOURNEMOUTH, for BOYS from 6 to 14.—Mrs. JAMES MAODONELL, 
assisted by Resident Masters and a Trained Goverress, prepares Boys for the 
Public Schools. House stands on cliff overluoking ser, sonth aspect; sheltered 
playground; field for games. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 Guineas according to age. 





MICHAEL’S SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of 

e GENTLEMEN.—Visitur : The Lorp BisHor oF CHICHESTER. Patron: 
The Rev. Canon Lowe, D.D., Provost of Lancing College. Terms, from fifty 
guineas. Education on High-School system. Large house, private (licensed) 
chapel, gardens, tennis-coarts, playing-field.—Apply to Miss RANDALL, tady- 
Warden, S. Michael’s, Bognor, Sussex.—_SUMMEK Ti RM BEGINS APRIL 28th, 








ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

FILL UP not !e-sthan SEVEN RESIDENT, and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 

SCHOLAKSHIPS, and TWO VALUABLE EXHIBITIONS, will TAKE PLACE 

in JULY NEXT.—Details may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s 
Yarée, Westminster. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—FOUR SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, value 90 and 80 guineas per annum, TWO EXHIBITIONS, 

value 50 guineas, and SIX KXHIBI{ITIONS, value 30 guineis, will be COM- 

PETED for on JULY 29th, 30th, 3lst. Of the Eshibitions, two, at least, will be 

reserved for Modern Side or Army Candidate:. Candidates, whether from out- 

side or already in the College or Junior Schcol, must be between 12 and 15 on 
August Ist, 1895.—Apply to Rev. The WARDEN, 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 
OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several ENTRANCE 
EXHIBITIONS, va'ue 20 guincas per annum, «re offered specially for this class. 
—Apply to The WARDEN, 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentl+ men’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on cefin'te Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Clergymen, £60); Day Boys, 2l guineas Cl 
a sides. Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 29th.—Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., 
arden. 


















( LIVER'S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 

Large, well-built establishment; thirty bed-rooms for sixty boarders. 
Excellent ciicket-field, playground, workshop, &c. Strong staff; small classes, 
Boys very successful in the London Matricalation Examination, Olimate brac- 
ing; very healthy. Every care taken of delicate boys. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 

Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, ine’nding Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduatcs in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. Ths house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and heelthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborongh the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 














A SUFFOLK. — PREPARATORY 
: SCHOOL b 


the Seaside, of homelike character, with individual 


teaching. S:holarships gained at Winchester, Charterhonse, Westminster, 
R diey, Bra field, Malvern, &c. — Full particulars from Rev. W. 


WILKINSON, 
AON Es A IN oD ive Big Ss P AUT NN. 

The Reverend F, de TISNDA, Cale Rua Major No. 21, RECEIVES 
as BOARDERS young G"NTLEMEN wishing to learn French and Spanish. 
Terms, £4 per mont?. Lessons, &c., extra, Young boys received at a reduced 
rate, 








FLORENCE —A LADY of good family wishes to hear 
S” of four others to join her after Faster at Florence, for some weeks. Inclu- 
si cterms, £4eac por month. Good references required.—Address, by letter 


[TALIA,” 69 Arlington Road, Glouce:ter Gate, N.W. 


RESDEN.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for SIX YOUNG 
LADIES, Langu ges, Music, Painting. Lady Principal thirteen years’ ex- 


rience in English school ¢ family life. References g.ven and required.—For 
-rospectus, address Friialein KNOBLACH, Dresden-A., Walpurgisstrasse 1 1, 











WANTED, TY PE-WRITING, by a LADY. 
Terms :—1s. per 1,°00 words, 


Apply, Mss NICHOLSON, 
13 Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.C. 














| 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
R CIRENCESTER. tee LL E G E, 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarshi 5 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 7» Scholarships, Diplomas, de, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 19th, 


ROxAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit 
Engineer for Kmployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1896. The Secretary of State will at 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Pa er 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College, 











LIFTON COLLEGE—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATH. 
CAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, Ten or more 
to Competition in MAY NEXT, value from £25 to £100a yeir. Besides thee 
one or more Scholarships of £25 a year will be awarded to boys under 134 pr 
are intended for the Navy.—Particulars and conditions from the HEAD.M ASTER 
or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


Tries, 
ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1896.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40, Election, July 17th.—For particulars, 
apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 








LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE.—FOUR JUNIOR 
PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS (value £30 for 3 years) and TWO HOUSE 
SCHOLARSHIPS (value £20 for 8 years) will be competed for on MAY 5th— 
7th.—For information as to Junior and Senior Scholarships, apply to the Rey, 
J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head-Master. , 








BRACING E. COAST (near Sea). 
OODBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Public School Education 


at moderate fees. Splendid clima‘e. Fine buildings. Playing fields 
84 acres, Preparation for Army, Navy, and all Examinations, Leaving 
Exhibitions (£50 for three years). FOUR HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (two for 
intending medical or scientilic students), £20 for three years. EXAMINATION 
APRIL 28th. Full fees, 55 and 60 guineas.—Apply, Rev. P. E. TUCKWELL, ’ 





REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM 
(Cambridge Higher Local Cert’ ficate in Honours), assi-ted by a Universit 
Graduate, PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and the ROYAL 
NAVY. Boys uncer six years of age are tauxbt in the Kinder-Garten Depart- 
ment, which is in the charge of a Teacher cert ficated by the Froebel Society, 
Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 guineas a year according to age.—P1X HOLME, DORKING, 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Exams. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS. 


JDUCATION in SWITZERLAND.—Miss MILLIGAN 

{J (late of Richmond, Surrey) REOEIVES a limited number of YOUNG 
LADItS for BOARD and EDUCATION. Visiting masters. Careful attention 
given to health, comfort, training, and recreation. House well situated close to 
lake and mountains. Terms moderate. Highest English and foreign references, 
—Miss MILLIGAN, Plaisance, Parkring, Ziirich, 











HARLOW, ESSEX (overlooking HERTS.) 


ee MA R ¥7S COLLEG Ew 

Warden: Rev. L. B. TOWNE, Vicar St. John Baptist. Head-Master and 
Chaplain: Rev. S. G. JOEL, M.A., many years A-sistant-Master, Oundle.—PRE- 
PARATORY CLASSES to enable Boys to compete for Open Scholarships and to 
secure good p'aces on entering the Public Schools. Chapel, gymnasium, &c, 
ReFeRENCES: The Lord Bishop of Peterborough, Sir Theodore Martin, K,0.B.; 
Dr. Haigh Brown, Charterhouse; Rev. Canon Bell, Marlborough Coll.; Sir Dyes 
Duckworth, M.D., LL.D., Hon. Physician to H.K.H. the Prince of Wales; Sir 
Edward R. Russell, Liverpool. Terms, sixty guineas.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


HE COUNCIL of NEWNHAM COLLEGE OFFER 
the following SCHOLARSHIPS for COMPETITION :— 

In the Cambridge Higher Local Uxamination ia June, 1896: One Scholarship 
of £50 a year, tenable for three years; Three Scholarships of £50 a year, tenable 
for two or for three years; also one or more of £35. In the Cambridge Senior 
Local Examination in December, 1696: One Scholarship of £35. These Scholar- 
ships of £35 will, under certain conditions, be continued, Ina Classical Exami- 
nation to be held at Newnham College in March, 1897: One Scholarship of £504 
year, tenable for three years.— Further information about these and other 
Scholarships will be given by Miss GLADSTONE, Newnham College. 

The GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY OFFER, for success in the Cambridge Higher 
Local Examination to be held in June, 1896, a SOHOLARSHI?P of £50 a year, 
ten ble for three years at Newnham Cvllege, to a Candidate whose means are 
inadequate to pay the cost of residence at the College.—Candidates must send 
their names, together with a statement of circumstances, to Dr, KEYNES, 
Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 


| ING’S COLLEGE, 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
13 KENSINGTON SQUARE, W. (cloze to Hizh Street, Kensington Station). 
Under the Patronage of H.R H. the PRINCESS of WALKS, 

In this Department Lectures are given to Ladies in the various subjects 
of a University Education by Professors and Lecturers on the Staff of King’s 
College. The Lectures are adapted to students: above the age of sixteen. 

In addition to the usual Lectures, special courses will ba given as fyllows:— 

* Matthew Arnold.” ... hes ja J Edmund Gosse. 


;} Professor William Knight. 
Ta'fuurd Ely, F.S.A 








LONDON. 


** Some Great Philosophers.”’ ve es 
** Some Poets of the Nineteenth Oentary.’ 
“Greek Art of the Eleventh Century.” S.A. 
**Our Navy and its Work.”’... nea Professor J. K, Laughton, 
** Dante.” eee pan oes oe +» Signor Perini. 
KASTER TERM BEGINS MONDAY, April 27th. 
For furtber information, apply to the Vice-Principa’, Miss L. M. FAITH FULL, 
13 Kensington Square, W., who will forward a fu'l syllabus of Lectares on 
receipt of four stamps, 


OTA4 bb GLIRBABART FUSE? 


The EARL of CREWE, President of the Oorporation, will PRESIDE at the 
106th ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Roval Literary Fund to b» held at 
the WHITEHALL ROOMS, HOTEL METROPOLH, 8.W., on WEDNESDAY, 
May 6th, at 7 for 7.30 p.m. precisely. 

the Lorp BrsHop oF PxTeRBoRovGH will revpond for the toast of 
* Literature.” 

The Anniversary Committee will be gla of early replies from those Gentle- 
men who have been invited to act as Stewards, 

7 Adelphi Terrac?, W.C. A. LLEWELYN ROPERTS, Se:retary. 
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e a 
LARSHIPS.—SEVERAL 
RBORNE SCHOOL SCHO . a 
SErrresce SQHOLARTEIES erat 2° a cas 
be 


faba yore he. F. B. WESTOOTT, Head-Master. 


obtained 


1POVE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
ROMSGRO TT 2nd, 3rd, and 4th for at least FOUR ENTRANCE 
be BUHIPS; value from £30 to £60 per annum. Candidates must be 
BOHOT ears of age.—Particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 
wp ; 


HELTEN HAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
6 EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 26tb, 27th, 

ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS at lea t, of value ranging between £0 and 
lg ‘num, will be awarded. Chicf Subjects, Classics and Mathematic:, 
ri 20 Piston must be under 15.—Apply to the BU RSAR, The College, Cheitenham. 


3 
LENALM OND SCHOLARSHIPS, 1896.—Several 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHITS “one of £80, and others of less value — 
A ay examination in JULY.—For particulars, apply Rev. the WARDEN, 
Trinity Colleges Glenalmond. 


HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the WORCESTER 
THEDRAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL will become VACANT in AUGUST 

t. Candidates must be-Graduates of some University in the United Kingdom, 
— "Members of the Church of England. The sources of the Head-Master’s 
= me are as follows:—Fixed stipend, £200; capitation payment+, £5 a year 
ae boy ; payment for boarders, £50 a year maximum. 
There is an excellent Head-Master’s House recently built, and capable of 
accommodating thirty Boarders. It is rent free; rates and taxes paid by the 
Governors. The School is a first grade classical schol, with due regard and 
rovision for the various requirements of modern edcuation, with Exhibitions 
4 Scholarships to the Universities, It is requested that there be no personal 
canvass of the Governors. | ; b 

Applications, with copies of Testimonials, should be sent on or before 
SATURDAY, April llth, to the Clerk to the Governors, Mr. J. H. HOOPER, 
Ovllege Precincts, Worcester, from whom particulars may be obtained, 














cA 





0 INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
4 willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended,—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys cr Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Plice, Strand, London, W.C, 


UY’Ss HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


the SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on MAY Ist, and Students then 
entering are eligible for the Open Scholarships offered for competition on Sep- 
tember 22n1 and the two following days. 

‘The Ho-pital contains 695 beds, of which 500 are in constant cecupation. The 
House Physiciancies, House Surgeoncies, Dresserships, and all other appoint- 
ments are given according to the merits of the candidates, and without extra 
payment. Scholarship; and Prizes amounting in the aggregate to £550 are open 
for competition to all Students. Special O'asses are held for the examinations 
of the University of London. 

FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS :—Three Open Scholarships in Classics, 
Mathematics, and Mcdern Languages; one of the value of £100, open to candi- 
dates under 20 years of age, and two others of the wilue of £50 and £30 respec- 
tively, open to candidates under 25 years of age. Two Open Scholarships in 
Chemistry, Physics, and Biolozy; one of the value of £150, and another of £6), 
open to candidates under 25 years of age, 

For prospectus and further information, apply to the Dean, Dr. L. E. SHAW, 
Guy’s Hospital, London, S.E. 


> GO eG Be HOS PIT AL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. 
ADDITIONAL ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited, a3 the 
expenditure in 1895 exceeded the ordinary income by £5,441, 
aoe ae -— Goanty Bank, oa" Gate, S.W. 
is Grace the DuKE o ESTMINSTER, K,G. " 
TimotHy HoumeEs, Esq. : } Treasurers, 
Cc. L. TODD, Secretary. 


St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 


landed property, 
U PStares and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 103. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bank¢:s, 
Messrs, RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 


BERTRAM DOBELL’S PUBLICATIONS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. net. 
HUMAN DOCUMENTS: Character Sketches of Repre- 
, centutive Men and Women of the Time, By AnTuur Lyncu. 
P Mr. Lynch is a daring man, and searches his documents with the crit’cal eye 
of an expert, and I shall be surprised if bis work does not become one of the 
much-talked-about books of the season.”—Sunday Times. 


THE MYSTICAL HYMNS OF ORP! 




















HYMNS OF ORPHEUS. Translated 
- from the Greek by Tuomas TayLor. 

it This reprint is a faithful facsimile of the second edition of the work, and is 

itself an elegant piece of typography.’’—Scotsman, 


Svo, cloth, 7s, 6d. net. 
IAMBLICHUS ON THE MYSTERIES OF THE 


EGYPTIANS, CHALDEANS, AND ASSYRIANS. Translated from the 
Greck by Tuomas Taytor, 


Orown Svo, eloth extra, 4s. 6d. net. 
LIKE STARS THAT FALL: 2 Novel of Music-Hall 


ote By G+orrrey Mortimer, 
ife and reality mark this story.”—Black and White. 
GLU 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, net. 
CK AND THE OPERA: a Study in Musical 
mg History. By Exxest Newman. 
oul uck and the Opera’ is an admirable study, not only of the great musical 
ith er's career and artistic work, but of the philosophy of musical drame, 
‘va more es.ccial reference to its earlier manifestations,’’—Times, 


BERTRAM DOBELL, 77 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 





T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on MAY Ist. 

On SEPTEMBER 23rd and 24:h there will be an EXAMINATION for SIX 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Natural Science in value from 50 to 100 
Guineas, for which Students who enter in May are eligible to compete. 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W. 
Students received at a charge of £75 for the academic year, 

Arrangements are now being made to build (1) a new Out-patients’ Depart- 
ment; (2) a Residential College for Students; (3) new Special Wards; (4) a 
Nurses’ Home; and (5) well-isolated Wards for Lying-in Women. This will add 
100 beds to the Hospital. 

The Medical, Surgical, and Obstetric Tutors assist the Students in preparing 
for the final Examinations. 

The School Secretary, Mr, F, H, MADDEN, will forward the prospectus on 


application. 
GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean. 
A, P, LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 





R. PEROWNE’S CO-OPERATIVE CRUISES and 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS, 2 

1. TEN GUINEA SWISS TOURS. Davos Platz,the Engadine and the Italian 
Lakes, Grindelwald, the Oberland, and Zermatt. (MAY to SEPTEMBER.) 

2. SIXTEEN GUINEA ROME TOURS (SPRING and AUTUMN). 

3. TWENTY GUINEA ORUISE TO THE NORTHERN CAPITALS (MAY 
and SEPTEMBER). St. Petersburg, Copenhagen, Christiania, and Stockholm, 
Twenty-six Days, ~ 

4 EIGHTEEN GUINEA MEDITERRANEAN ORUISE (SEPTEMBER— 
OCTOBER). Lisbon, Tangier, Malaga (for Granada), Algiers, Tunis, Sicily, 
Corsica, and the Riviera. Twenty-three Days. 

5. TWENTY-ONE GUINEA PALESTINE ORUISE (NOVEMBER and 
JANUARY). Palestine, Egypt, Sicily, and Malta. 

6. ICELANDIC AND NORWEGIAN CRUISES. 

The Baltic and Mediterranean Cruises are on the maguificent 8.8, ‘Midnight 
Sun,’ 3,188 tons register, 3,500 horse power, 

Plans of steamers, and full details, from the SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Catalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 
post execu'ed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, iC. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what thesubject. Pleve 

Siate Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EKDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Stre:t, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged. 





THE 


LIVERPOOL anpD LONDON ann GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 

INVESTED FUNDS... 12 ose see cee coe eee £8,690,934, 
FIRE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, 
EXPENSES MODERATE, 

LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Addit‘ons to Sum Assured, 











Apply for Prospectus, 


Heap Orrices— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOUL, 7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 








| nenecinemas ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 





FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS . oe ows 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


£23,000,900 








The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


14,106.—A sum of £7 3s, required to pay a pension of 5s, 6d. to a respectable old 
widow of 77, whose busband was engineer to the City of London Infirmary. For 
many years she was dependent on ber son, who wa3a compositor, and lived with 
her prior to his marriage. He is now dead, She is very highly spoken of by all 
who know her. 


18,916.—£4 11s, wanted to complete a pension of 10s, for the widow of a small 
shopkeeper, whoss failure in business forced him to part with his insurance 
policy before his Ceath, She is infirm and nearly blind, and needs special care. 
Relations contribute, 


16,228,—Needed, £2 122. to continue an allowance to an old naval pensioner, 
aged #2, His naval pension amounts to 7s,a week, and a nephew also gives 
occasional help. The old man has full possession of all his faculties, and is very 
cheerful and contented. He has a respectable landlady, who is most kind 
to him. 

13,804.—£7 7. 4d. is asked for to continus an allowance to a most respectab'e 
old widow of 73, She is very crippled with rheumatism, and cannot work at all. 


18,087.—Wanted, £5 43. to complete a pension for the widow of a policeman 
who lad formerly been in the Guards, Her axe is 73. She has been a widow 
seventeen years. For a Jong time she supported herself by hard work, and 
afterwards for seven years lived on her savings, 

15,014 —£7 16+, required to continue a weekly allowance to 4 very respectful 
widow of 90. Her husband died 37 years ago, and until seven years age, when 
she lo-t the use of her right arm, she supported her-elf by ne-d!ework, The 
clergy are he!piog. 
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COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 


BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. r- Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 


undoubtedly the inventor of CH 


RODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was delibe: 


untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon, Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866:—**Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 


Of course it would be not thus singularlypopular, did it not supply a want and filla p: , 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &o, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A OOLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S OHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sore Manvractvrer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s, 14d , 2s, 9d., 48. 6d, 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Oatalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





ASTHMA, 


BRONCHITIS, 
DIFFICULT BREATHING 


PROMPTLY AND 
EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


SAVORY & MOORE’S 
DATURA TATULA. 


and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88,, and 158, Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Bmokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation—Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d, 58.,andlds) SAVORY & MOORE, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s, each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, per Dozen. 
Bots. }-Bots, 
Pore BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom- 

mend thiswine. On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 16s, 98, 
at much higher prices by thesmall 

foreign houses who pester private 

consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
and old in bottle, at 22s,, 26s., 30s., 36s,, 42s. per 


dozen, 
HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND €O., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 








AILWAY ACCIDENT 
ASSURANCE. 
£1,000 TICKETS 


NOW ISSUED AT 


ALL STATIONS ror ALLCLASSES. 
GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 





IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OCENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT (Tza-11k8). 

A thin beverage of full flavour now with many 
beneficially taking the place of tea. Its active prin- 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 
Sop In PacKETS AND TINS BY GROCERS, LABELLED— 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, 








BLACKWOOD’S MAGarrex 
D’s 
No, 966, APRIL, mA GAZINE 


Contents, 


Hitpa STRaFFoRD: a Cai 
{ : FORN 
trice Harraden. 14x Storr, By 


A Heroine or THE RE 
Zimmern, DANY, 


CHURCH PARADE, 


An Uncrownep Kine: a R 
Pouitics. OMANCE OF Bigg 


PersonaL REMINISCENCES Tov 
C 
SMOKING. me 


Our VituaGe ELEVEN. 
PHANTASIES, By Alice Mackay, 
His Toms. 


ScHOOLBOYS AS THEY WERE: a Day’ 
NESTING, ATS Binoy’. 


Sin Samus, Ferauson’s Lire, 
A Pick OF PREsumMprTion. By R.8, V, Pp 
Recent Home-Pouitics in Germany, 


By Helen 


Orivy. 


Witu1am Buackwoon & Sons, Edinburgh & London 





Monthly, price Half-a-Orown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FOR APRIL, 
THE QUADRUPLE ALLIANCE. By E. J, Dillon, 
Tux KNGLIsH GOVERNMENT AND THE Borgs, B 
W. Basil Worsfo'd. ae 
Is Poverty DimInisH1nG? By J. A. Hobson, 
Jean Bartiste ano His Lanauagr, By Howard 
Angus Kennedy. 
Zx11TuN. By Avetis Nazarbek (Editor of the Huntchak) 
Tue JnisH PRIESTHOOD. By Michael MacDonagh, 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE PROFESSIONS, By Herbert 
an. © 
HE EssENCE OF CHRISTIANITY, By Pr 
Menzies, 7 Socio 
NatTuRE IN THE EaRLieR Roman Poets, By the 
Countess Martinengo Cesaresco. 
™ aad FOR AGRICULTURAL Banks, By H, y, 


olin, 
Is tHe Lonpon ScHoot Boarp Rate Too 
By G, L. Bruce. Higu? 


London: IspistER and Oo., Limited, 
Covent Garden, W.C, 





e = . 
United Service Magazine, 
Contents FoR APRIL. Price Two Shillings, 
National Defence: Some Neglected Condit’ons, 
A. Hi.LiakD ATTERIDgE, 
Education of Naval Executive Officers. A Sarton, 
The British Marshalate prior to 1809, 
Oua.es Dattoy, 
Artillery Reform. A Conservative, 
Tactical Examinations for Oommand. 
Colonel Hazr, Y.C, 
Recollections of the Indian Mutiny Oamraigns. 
Major-General J, R. Ouiver, 0.M.G, 
Brigadier-Gen, Nicholson’s Flying Oolumn in the 
Punjaub. A Wounvep Soupign, 
The Future of the Army Medical Staff. 
Brigade-Surgeon Lieut.-Col. W1LL14m Hiit-O1imo, 


The New Sword Exercise: a Rejoinder. 
AN ONLOOEER. 


Correspondence; The New Infantry Sword Fxercise, 
E. D. Ritcu, 


London: William Clowes and Sons, Limited, 
13 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Now Ready. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 
A NEW SOOIAL MAGAZINE. 


Tue APRIL NUMBER INcLUDES— 
“ QoNVENTIONAL OHRISTIANITY.” By THE BISHOP 
or HEREFORD. 
Totstor1. By Canon SCOTT HOLLAND. 
Mannina. By G. W. E. RUSSELL. 
Tue Living WaGe. By J. A. Hobson. 
Tue Portry or Revott. By A. L. Lilley. 
FRONTISPIECE by Sir J. Millais; and a 
Desien by Selwyn Image. 
Reviews, ArT, Drama, Lasour Notes, &. 
MONTHLY: PRICE THREEPENCE. 
Annual Subscription, 4s., post-free. 
Order through any Newsagent, or of the Publisher, 
Tuos. HisBERD, 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





Including postage to any Yearly,  Half- Quar- 
part of the United yearly, terly. 
Kingdom... .. «.. £1 86,.0143..072 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
Ching, 0... ve we oe 2106 0:15 34 078 
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A NEW WORK 


BY THE 


DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.G., K.T. 


JUST OUT. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF BELIEF ; 


OR, LAW IN CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 
8vo, 16s. 





OTHER WORKS BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
THE UNSEEN FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIETY 


An Examination of the Fallacies and Failures of Economic 
Science due to Neglected Elements. 8vo, 18s. 


page is marked by some novelty of treatment of old theories, and is 


ome of fresh individual observation...... To many it will seem that the 


ost valuable elements in the ‘Unseen Foundations’ are the skill, insight, and 
pon with which moral laws, not to be voted down or suspended by popular 
acclamation, are detected underlying the infinite variety of economical facts.” 


—Times. 


THE REIGN OF LAW. Nineteenth Edition, 


crown 8vo, 5s. 
“A masterly book. Strong, sound, mature, able thought from its first page 
. to its last.” Spectator. 


THE UNITY OF NATURE. Third Edition, 


8vo, 12s, 


IRISH NATIONALISM : an Appeal to History. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE BURDENS OF BELIEF, and other 


Poems. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


SIXTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 


FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. 


By SLATIN PASHA, C.B. 
Translated by Major WINGATE, R.A., D.S.O. 


NOTICE.—The THIRD EDITION, com- 
pleting Six Thousand Copies, 7s now ready 
at all Libraries and Booksellers’, price 
One Guinea net. 


SLATIN PASHA’S UNIQUE BOOK. 


Slatin Pasha and Major Wingate have gone up the Nile with the 
Sudan Expedition.—TxgLzcraruic INTELLIGENCE. 


Slatin Pasha’s Book is constantly referred to in the 
Houses of Parliament and the Press as the ONLY 
FIRST-HAND AUTHORITY on the present state of 
the Sudan and the Dervish Power. 


Nearly a Thousand Copies of Slatin Pasha's 
great Book were sold last week. 


FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ Slatin Pasha’s book is ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE,”—Spectator. 

“Exciting and marvellous experiences.’’—Times, 

“Tt would be hard to name a fictitious narrative of more THRILLING 
INTEREST than this true story.”—Standard, 

**A career UNEQUALLED in OUR TIME for vicissitudes of fortune and 
var'ety of romantic adventure.’”’—Duily News, 

“Slatin Pasha writes with an AUTHORITY ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE.”— 
Yorkshire Post, 

“In the whole modern literature of travel and adventure we cannot call to 
mind a work so absorbing as this. '"—Manchester Guardian, 

‘There is NOTHING LIKE IT in the literature of adventure or fancy.”—St, 
James’s Gazette. 

‘‘Told with a vividness and vigour that will carry you away.”—Truth. 

** It is little short of miraculous that Slatin should have been able to bear the 
Telewrotk of this EARTHLY GEHENNA for more than ten years,”’—Daily 

‘elegraph. 

“As replete with excitement ont, moving incident as the most imaginative 


? 


work of adventurous fiction.” — World, 


FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. 


Price One Guinea net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
New York: 70 FIFTH AVENUE. 








What must I do to get well, and how can I keep so? 


By Mrs. ELMA STUART, Toutley Hall, Wokingham, Berks. 
Twelfth Edition, rewritten and greatly enlarged. Handsome volume, 320 pp., 
price 53. net, or post-free from herself, 5s, 6d. 

Sole Trade Agents: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Ltd., London, E.C. 

The Duxe OF ARGYLL writes:—‘'I now feel that all other remedies I have 
ever taken were addressed to the symptoms alone, net to the causes and sources 
of disease. The Salisbury Treatment...... as clearly explained in your book, 
makes a direct attack upon those causes, on principles which seem to me to be as 
sound and simple in theory, as I have found them to be successful in practice.” 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpoy. Code: Unicops. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 











AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
(Ae SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 2s BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fmagrance to the breath, It is by far the 


ROWLANDS’ |icst 
TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances, 
Ask anywhere for 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the original and only genuine, 2s. 91. per box. 


ODONTO 








Relief for Trustees. 
Safety for Trust Property. 
Satisfaction for Beneficiaries. 


Full particulars on application to 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 


(LIMITED). 
Head Office—26 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


JAMES CLARKE AND CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


PROFESSOR BLACKIE: his Sayings and Doings. 
A Biographical Sketch by his Nephew, H. A. KennepDy. With 6 Portraits 
of the Professor and other Ilustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3+. 6d. 

[Second Edition now ready. 


A NEW BOOK BY DR. GLADDEN. 
Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


RULING IDEAS OF THE PRESENT AGE. By 


WasuHinaton GLappEeN, D.D,, Author of ‘Tools and the Man,” “Who 
Wrote the Bible?” &. 


THE WHITTIER YEAR BOOK: adainty little volume 


containing a verse or passage from the works of the Quater poet for each 
day inthe year. Art linen, 3s, 6d, net. 


A SINGULAR LIFE. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 


Author of “ The Gates Ajar,” &c, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


IN RELIEF OF DOUBT. By R. E. Welsh, M.A. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


MODERN KNIGHTS ERRANT, AND OTHER SER- 


MONS, By G. Hay Morgan. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


TOMMY, AND OTHER POEMS FOR RECITATION. 


By Ruprarp Kip.ine, “ P,’? Lewis Carrot, Mary E, Manners, NorMAN 
GaLz, and others. Edited by F. H. Fisner. Second Eiition, completing 
6,000. Crown 8vo, ls, 


JAMES CLARKE and CO., 18 and 14 Fleet Street, London. 








THE POPULAR LITERARY PAPER. 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


Critical and Descriptive Reviews of New Books, with 
specimen Extracts. 


Special Articles on Literary Subjects. Table Talk. 
Queries and Answers, &c. 


EVERY FRIDAY. ONE PENNY. 
THE LITERARY WORLD is now in its twenty-eighth 
year, and is the only literary paper that is popular 
in character and popular in price. 


London: 13 and 14 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST. 


MR. LOCKER-LAMPSON’S MEMOIRS. 
Just published, with 2 Portraits, 8vo, 15s. 


MY CONFIDENCES: 


An Autobiographical Sketch, addressed to my 
Descendants. 


By FREDERICK LOCKER-LAMPSON. 


Edited by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P. 
= The Daily Telegraph says:—*' Will be read with keen interest...... The book is a 


veritab’e mine of entertaining anecdote.” 
The Daily Chronicle says:—‘‘* My Confidences’ bubble with good humour. It 
would be difficult to find an unkindly thing in these reminiscences.” an 
The Standard says:— This charming collection of literary and artistic 
memories, humorous reflections, and occasional essays.”” 








NEW VOLUME OF 
‘The Dictionary of National Biography.’ 


Now ready, 1és. net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 
Volume XLVI. (POCOCK—PUOKERING) of 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


Volume I, was published on January Ist, 1885, and a further Volume will be 
issued Quarterly until the completion of the Work. 


MR. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, crown 8vo, 6s. 


CLEG KELLY, ARAB oF te CITY. 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 


From the World :—"' Mr. Crockett’s characters have an exuberant individuality 
that is most engagirg. His attitude as a delineator of submerged humanity 
recalls that of Dickens at his best...... Cleg himself is‘a broth of a boy,’ and 
Vera a girl with a heart of gold.” 

The Daily Chronicle says :—** If ever there was an ideal character in fiction, it 
is this heroic ragamuffin.” 

The Daily Telegraph says :—" A good book, fall of a sunny optimism of thought 
and sentiment, which is the best boon that any author can give us nowadays.” 

From the Christian World :—*‘ Cleg is the most fascinating specimen of the 
fiery, untamed boy we have had the pleasure of meeting for many years.” 

From the Aberdeen Free Press :—“ Astory of singular readablenes:. It rivets 
a'tention, It is rich in human interest. Humour and pathos abound in it. 
That it will sustain Mr. Orockett’s reputation and increase his popularity is 
certain, 


Mr. Merriman’s Popular Novel. 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY, crown 8vo, 63. 


THE SOWERS. By Henry Szron 


Merriman, Author of “‘ With Kdged Tools,” ** The Grey Lady,” &c. 


The Graphic says:—‘‘ His absorbingly interesting story will be found very 
difficult indeed to lay down until its last page has been turned.’ 
Vanity Fair says:—“It is the most absorbing story I have read for many a 


day. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. 


COSMOPOLIS: ay INTERNATIONAL 
Price 2s. 6d. MONTHLY REVIEW. 
OoNTENTS. 
WEIR of HERMISTON. (Concluded.)... Rosert Lours STEVENSON. 
LA PLEIADE... Sa “e a oa «. GrorGe WynpHaM, 
OLD LOMBARD and VENETIAN VILLAS ... Vernon Ler. 
The REVIVAL of the OLYMPIAN GAMES... J. Gennapivs, 


LE CHAMPION ree int ea oa ww. Jd. H. Roswy, 
LETTRES @’EXIL ... oes ca ies we LAZARE Carnot. 
Une PETITE ATHENES au XVIe SIECLE.,. CHartes YRIARTE. 
LA PREFACE des JEUX OLYMPIQUES .., Baron Pierre DE COUBERTIN, 
REQUIEM der LIEBE. (SCHLUSS.)... ... FERDINAND VON Saar, 
BISCHOF REINKENS und die GEGENWAR. 
TIGE LAGE und BEDEUTUNG des ALTKA- ¢ Dr. F. v, ScnHvu.te, 
5 -MBINUNGSVERSGHIEDENHHITRN 
Dis 3 EDENHEITEN 
unter den VOLKSWIRT-SCHAFTSLEHREN }Loso Brentano, 
en - NATURLICHEN baustay SELLE. 


CHRONICLES: 


LITERATURE—EMILE FaGuet. 
The DRAMA—A, B. WaLELEY, Jutes Lemaitre, OTTO Neumann-Horer, 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS—Henry Norman, F. pe Pressensé, ‘‘ Ianortvus,” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





Now ready, crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 


NEW NOVEL BY DORA RUSSELL. 


A FATAL PAST. 


By the Author of “ Footprints in the Snow,” ‘' The Vicax’s Governess,”’ 
* Beneath the Wave,” &c. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Limited. 








——————_____ 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’8 Lis7 


NEW BOOK BY MR. LECky, 


DEMOCRACY & LIBERTY, 


By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKy. 
2 vols. Svo, 36s, 











NEW BOOK BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, 


EAST AND WEST. 


ESSAYS by Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.LE, Os 
With 41 Illustrations by R. T. Pritchett. 8yo, 183, 








NEW NOVEL BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


HEART OF THE WORLD, 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of “She,” ‘‘ Allan Quatermain,” &, 


With 15 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 63, 








NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT, 


OLD MR. TREDGOLOD, 


By MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Crown 8vo, 63, 


“Mrs. Oliphant’s keen and gentle humour...... does good service in mellowing 
a story which essentially is a remorseless study of some of the harsher aspects 
of human character and life.”—Glasgow Herald. 


BATTLEMENT AND TOWER: a Romance 


of the Civil War. By Owen Ruoscomyt, Author of “ The Jewel of Ynys 
Galon.” With Frontispiece by R. Caton Woodville. Orown 8yo, 6s, 
“It is excellent throughout, and there are some chapters in it as admirable as 
anything we can recall in recent historical romance,”—Speaker, 


AMONG THE FREAKS. By W. L. Atozy, 


~~ 55 Illustrations by J. F, Sullivan and Florence K, Upton, Crown 8yo, 
3s. 6d. 


“ Long and loud have we laughed over this comical book.”’—Brighton Herald, 


FEAR. By Anceto Mosso. Translated from 


the Fifth Edition of the Italian by E. Loven and F, Kizsow. With 8 Illus 
trations, crewn 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
*,* This book deals with much more than is conveyed by the title. It is, in fact, 
a sevies of essays on the expression of the emotions, dealing more especially with the 
painful emotions, Although the subject is treated in a measure scientifieally—is,, 
phystologically—the bouk is not intended solely for the scientific public, 


THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS: being a 


Narrative of Excursions and Ascents. An Account of the Origin and 
Phenomena of Glaciers, and an Exposition of the Physical Principles to 
which they are Related. By JoHN TYNDALL, F.R.S. New Edition, with 61 
Tilustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 6d. net. 


THE ASTRONOMY OF MILTON’S PARA- 


DISE LOST. By Tuomas N. Orcuarp, M.D., Member of the British 
stronomical Association. With 13 Illustrations, 8vo, 15s, 


THE ROMAN SEE IN THE EARLY 


CHURCH; and other Studies in Church History. By Witt1am Bricut, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford, 
Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 








NOW READY, 
THE NEW REVIEW vor APRIL, which contains an 
important Article by Mr. CHARLES LEONARD, Chair 
man of the Transvaal National Union. 


THE CASE FOR 
THE UITLANDERS. 


THE NEW REVIEW vox aprit contains “THE CASE FOR 
THE UITLANDERS,” by CHARLES LEONARD. “ The Plattner Story, 
by H. G. Wemas, ‘On an Old-Fashioned Children’s Book,” by F. ANSTEY. 
“Corot,” by R. A.M. Stevenson. “Candour in Biography,” by WILFRID 
Warp. And 6 other articles by well-known writers, 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY. Monthly, price ls. 
London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, w.c. 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catae 

logued, All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, kc. New ~ 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


Epitep sy L. J, MAXSE, 














Contents. APRIL, 1896. 


._ EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

» EGYPT AND ENGLAND. By Lord Farrer. 

SLATIN PASHA AND THE SUDAN. By Capt. F. D. Lugard, C.B. 
4. NATIONAL GRANARIES. By R. A. Yerburgh, M.P. 

_ JOHN BYROM. By Leslie Stephen. 

6, THE HUMOROUS ASPECT OF CHILDHOOD. By Professor Sully. 
_MILITIA. By Lord Raglan. 

3, INFIRMA VINCULA CARITATIS. By C. J. Darling, Q.C., M.P. 

. THE FORCES OF TEMPERANCE. By Arthur Shadwell. 


1. THE BRITISH CASE AGAINST VENEZUELA (with Two Maps). By The 
Editor. 





The NATIONAL REVIEW 2s “Le Leading Political Review, and among those who 
have contributed to ws pages since August, 1893, when it passed under its present 
management, ave the following :-— 





H. 0. Arnold-Forster, M.P. Lord Farrer. George Meredith. 

Lord Ashbourne. R. B. Haldane, Q.C., M.P. _ T. W. Russell, M.P. 

Alfred Austin. Lord George Hamilton, M.P. | The Marquis of Salisbury, K.G. 
Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. R. W. Hanbury, M.P. | F. C. Selous. 

Hon. St. John Brodrick, M.P. James W. Lowther, M.P. | Professor Henry Sidgwick. 

Rt. Hon. J. Chamberlain, M.P. | Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. | Leslie Stephen. 

Rt. Hon. Leonard Courtney, M.P.) Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, M.P. | St. Loe Strachey. 

Hon. G. N. Curzon, M.P. Rt. Hon. Sir William Marriott,| Sir Richard Webster, Q.C., M.P. 
The Bishop of Derry. .C. | C. A. Whitmore, M.P. 

Professor A. V. Dicey. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. | Viscount Wolmer, M.P. 





The ** EPISODES OF THE MONTH ” are a careful Epitome of Home and 
Forcign Affairs which enables any one anxious to avoid the fatigue of reading news- 
papers to keep in adequate touch with current politics, and will be found serviceable 
to people living abroad. 





PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 





AT ALL BooKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


Annual Subscriptions of 30s. (including postage to any part of the world) should be sent 
direct to the Manager, at 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. ; such Subscriptions may 
be commenced at any time. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 


AND 


70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRE§sg 


HULSEAN LECTURES, 1895. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE CHURCH TO SOME OF THE SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF 


TOWN LIFE. By the Rev. W. MOORE EDE, M.A., Rector of Gateshead, Hon. Canon of Durham. With a Pref 
the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of DURHAM. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. retace by 


STUDIES IN HEGELIAN DIALECTIC. By J. E. McTaggart, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 


College. [Nearly ready, 


WOMAN UNDER MONASTICISM: Chapters on Saint-Lore and Convent Life between 


A.D. 500 and AD. 1500. By LINA ECKENSTEIN. Royal 8vo, lis 


TIM BS.—“* The book covers a field of research as interes ing as it is wide, and we may add that the treatment of it is such as to i 
the gereral reader ani from students.” : ommand attention both from 
DEDICATED BY GRACIOUS PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


THE GROWTH OF BRITISH POLICY. By the late Sir J. R. Seeley, M.A., K.C.m.g. 


Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. With a Portrait, and a Memoir of the Author by G. W 


PROTHERO, Litt.D., Prvfessor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 
TIMES.—“ it is needless to :ay that the subject here indicated is peculiarly congenial to Sir John Seeley’s genius, and that his treatment of it is emi 
sucgertive and inst: uctive. His work will at once attract the attention of all serious students of history, and no competent critic will fail to recognise his 
e 


insight and h's philo ophic grasp.” 


MEMPHIS AND MYCENZ: an Examination of Egyptian Chronology and its Applica. 


tion to the Early History of Greece. By CECIL TORR, M.A. Demy 8vo, ds. 
ANCIENT SHIPS. By the Same Author. Demy 8vo, with numerous I!lustrations, 


10s. 6d. 


THE RISING IN EAST ANGLIA IN 1381. With an Appendix containing the Suffol; 


Poll-tax Lists for that Year. By EDGAR POWELL, B.A. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE TRIUMPHS OF TURLOGH. Edited, with Translation, Glossary, and Appen. 


dices, by STANDISH HAYES O’GRADY, Hon. Litt.D. [ln te doea 


A GRAMMAR OF THE ARABIC LANGUAGE. By William Wright, LL.D., late 


Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. Vol. I. New Edition. Edited by Professor DE GOEJE. [Nearly ready, 


SOME PAGES OF THE FOUR GOSPELS RETRANSCRIBED FROM THE SINAITIC 
PALIMPSEST, with a Translation of the whole Text by AGNES SMITH LEWIS. 4to, cloth, 12s, net. ; paper, 10s. 6d, net, 
Or in separate Parts : Syriac Text, paper covers, 8s. 6d. net; Translation, paper covers, 6s. 6d. net. 
STUDIA SINAITICA, No. V. 
APOCRYPHA SINAITICA. Edited and Translated into English by Margaret 


DUNLOP GIBSON, M.R.A.S. Crown 4to, paper covers, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE PARALLEL HISTORY OF THE JEWISH MONARCHY IN THE TEXT OF THE 


REVISED VERSION, 1885 
Part II., The DIVIDED MONARCHY. 1. Kings xii. to 2 Kings xxv.; 2. Chronicles x.-xxxvi. Arranged by R. SOMERVELL, 
M.A., Assistant-Master and Bursas of Harrow School. With an Introduction by S. R. DRIVER, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, 


and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 2s. 


A SELECTION OF CASES ON THE ENGLISH LAW OF CONTRACT. By G. B. 


FINCH, M.A. Second Editim. Edited by R. T. WRIGHT, M.A, and W. W. BUCKLAND, M.A. Royal 8vo, 28s. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 
General Editor—G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., Fellow of yo ales Cambridge, and Professor of History in the University 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 1765-1865. By Edward Channing, Assistant 


Professor of History in Harvard University. Crown Svo, with Maps, 6s. [Ready April Sth. 


THE AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, FROM THEIR FOUNDATION TO THE YEAR 1893. 
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